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Suez Clearance 


wet NATIONS salvage operations 
at the south end of the Suez 
Canal began on December 28, and 
three days later work was started at 
the northern end. Thirty-two salvage 
vessels under United Nations direction 
were in operation early in January, 
with crews from Belgium, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, Sweden and 
Yugoslavia. Eleven Anglo-French sal- 
vage craft and four supporting craft 
were also operating “on a scheduled 
basis” for completion of work they 
had started in Port Said harbor. 

Under the direction of Lieutenant- 
General Raymond A. Wheeler, who 
had arrived in Egypt on December 8, 
clearance of the canal moved forward 
rapidly. By January 7 the damaged 
eastern section of the El Ferdan 
bridge, sixty-eight kilometres south of 
Port Said, had been removed. At Port 
Said itself, Dutch crews had removed 
a sunken Egyptian tug, while British 
craft continued work on a sunken suc- 
tion dredge. To the south, a Swedish 
salvage vessel was working to remove 
an obstruction caused by another suc- 
tion dredge. On January 8, thirteen 
merchant ships which had been trapped 
in the canal were brought to Port Said; 
the journey was completed after the 
ships had been turned around in a 
difficult operation in the El Ballah by- 
pass. By January 10, six sunken tugs 
had been raised in eight days, and a 
plan had been drawn up for raising 
the Egyptian landing craft “Akka” 
which had gone down with a load of 
cement fifty miles south of Port Said. 
Because of the nature of its cargo, the 
“Akka” was one of the more serious 
obstacles in the canal. The second sec- 
tion of the El Ferdan bridge was re- 
moved on January 13. 

In a report to the General Assem- 
bly, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold declared that the first days 
of salvage operations gave “every rea- 
son for optimism” that the anticipated 
clearance dates would be met. He 
noted that the work would proceed in 
three general stages. The first, sched- 
uled for completion in March, would 
allow passage of vessels of 25-foot 
draft (about 10,000 tons). The second 
stage, expected to end early in May, 
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would make possible the transit of ves- 
sels of maximum draft. During the 
third stage work would centre on ob- 
structions which, while not hindering 
traffic, would have to be removed from 
ports, basins and channels. During this 
final period of operations docks and 
other harbor installations would be re- 
stored. (See page 17.) 

Regarding the financing of clear- 
ance operations, the Secretary-General 
said he was not yet in a position to 
submit complete cost estimates, and 
in the meanwhile did not want to 
make definite proposals as to how the 
costs should be met. He reported, how- 
ever, that he had approached United 
Nations Member Governments with a 
request for interim funds, and had re- 
ceived assurances from a number of 
them that such assistance would be 
provided. By January 16, $12 million 
in advance funds had been subscribed. 
On January 8 the United States trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General a 
check for $5 million, and Australia 
announced on January 16 that she 
would lend $1 million. 

In the General Assembly, Egypt 
tabled a draft resolution on the ques- 
tion of payment for loss of life and 
property during the Suez intervention. 
It asked the Secretary-General to ar- 
range for an assessment of the damage 
caused by the military operations 
against Egypt, including damage to the 
Suez Canal and its installations, prop- 
erty destruction and damage to the 
Egyptian economy as a whole. It also 
asked the Secretary-General to report 
on the required assessment as a basis 
for payment of compensation by 
France, Britain and Israel. 


United Nations Forces 


ORTY-SIX DAYS after the General 

Assembly demand for withdrawal 
of all foreign forces from Egypt, the 
last British and French troops were 
evacuated from Port Said, leaving the 
port and surrounding area under the 
control of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force and Egyptian police. An- 
glo-French military personnel departed 
on December 22, the last transport 
sailing from Port Said at 6:45 p.m. 
Earlier in the day Fort Fuad, across 
the harbor, had been turned over to 
UNEF by retiring French contingents. 


Two weeks later Emergency Force 
units had advariced well into the Sinai 
Peninsula in the wake of Israeli with- 
drawals. One UNEF contingent was 
moving toward El Arish in the north. 
Further south a battalion was moving 
toward Bir el Hassana and El Nakhl. 
A third unit was moving southeast 
along the Gulf of Suez, and a fourth 
was on the central Sinai road between 
Ismailia and El] Auja. Progress east- 
ward was impeded somewhat by Is- 
raeli demolition of roads, rails, and 
other facilities. UNEF forces entered 
El Arish on January 16. 

Israel’s intentions in regard to Sharm 
el Sheikh, an island dominating the 
mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba, and the 
Gaza Strip were still unknown. Israel's 
Foreign Minister, Mrs. Golda Meir, 
told the Assembly on January 17 that 
her country had “variant proposals in 
mind” regarding troop withdrawal and 
the establishment of effective guaran- 
tees for freedom of passage through 
the Gulf of Aqaba. She said also that 
Israel hoped shortly to present detailed 
plans for achieving peace and stability 
in the Gaza Strip. 

Sir Percy Spender of Australia 
suggested that positions relinquished 
by Israeli troops, both on the Gulf of 
Aqaba and in the Gaza Strip, should 
occupied by UNEF “at least for so long 
as is necessary to establish procedures 
for the settlement of the problems in 
these areas.” 

On January 19 the General Assem- 
bly approved a resolution submitted 
by twenty-five Asian and African na- 
tions asking continued efforts by the 
Secretary-General to secure “the com- 
plete withdrawal” of Israeli troops be- 
hind the Palestine Armistice lines, and 
requesting a report from him on the 
situation within five days. (See page 
20). 

The strength of the United Nations 
Emergency Force continued to grow 
during December and January. Con- 
tingents of Indonesian and Brazilian 
troops brought total UNEF strength to 
more than 5,000 men. (See page 25.) 


Border Incidents 


VEN while troop withdrawals from 
Egypt were under way, incidents 
on the Israel-Jordan frontier contin- 





ued. On December 20 Israel accused 
Egypt of launching a series of raids 
by Fedayeen (commando) groups 
from Jordanian bases. In a letter to 
the Secretary-General, Israel cited five 
such raids between December 2 and 
December 16, in which railway tracks, 
aqueducts, tractors and buildings were 
blown up, and in which a number of 
Israelis were killed or wounded. 

The Jordanian-Israeli Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission ruled that Israel was 
responsible for two incidents which 
occurred on December 30 and 31. In 
the first incident, a Jordanian civilian 
truck was ambushed on the Qalgiliya- 
Habla road, and one Jordanian died 
of injuries. In the second, Israeli air- 
craft twice crossed the demarcation 
line into Jordan territory. The Mixed 
Armistice Commission decision on 
these incidents was arrived at in the 
absence of Israeli representation. Israel 
withdrew from participation in the 
Commission last October, after mak- 
ing charges that the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine had “failed in its responsi- 
bility to draw a distinction between 
attacker and attacked.” 

Jordan’s representative charged in 
the General Assembly on January 10 
that “huge Israeli troop concentra- 
tions” had assembled near the Jor- 
danian border in the Tulkarm sector. 
Israel called the accusation false, and 
the Truce Supervision Organization in 
Palestine was asked by the Secretary- 
General to investigate. 

Four days later the Saudi Arabian 
representative accused Israel of having 
made naval attacks against Saudi Ar- 
abian land positions on the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Israel charged, in return, that 
Saudi Arabia was attempting to restore 
the blockade of Israeli ships in the 
Gulf. 


Palestine Refugees 


HE unresolved problem of more 

than 900,000 Palestinian refugees 
in Jordan, the Gaza Strip, Lebanon 
and Syria will become more acute if 
urgent action is not taken to ensure 
needed relief funds, according to 
Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency. In a report to the General 
Assembly in January, Mr. Labouisse 
stated that if appropriate funds are 
not made available the Agency will be 
forced to make severe cuts in its serv- 
ices to Palestinian refugees, even 
though present services are not ade- 
quate. 

During the year ending June 1956 
the number of refugees registered 
with the Agency rose from 905,986 
to 922,279. These people received be- 
tween 1,500 and 1,600 calories of 
food daily, with a supplementary ra- 


tion of 500 calories to pregnant and 
nursing women. An average of 190,- 
000 people each month received milk. 
In spite of these efforts, Mr. Labouisse 
declared, the Agency considered that 
the quantity of foodstuffs made avail- 
able was inadequate. The percentage 
of refugees living in camps had in- 
creased. About 14,000 tents and 83,- 
000 huts were available for housing. 
Here, too, the Agency felt that mini- 
mum needs had not yet been met. 

There was increasing awareness 
during the past year “that the nearly 
one million people whose lives were 
disrupted by the events of 1947-48 are 
today . . . one of the most important 
causes of continued unrest” in the 
Middle East, the report says, noting 
that this awareness “has not yet been 
transmuted into constructive political 
action.” 


Mr. Labouisse reported that the 
refugees’ desire to return home con- 
tinues unabated. So long as nothing 
is done to help requite this longing 
for homeland—either by giving them 
a choice between repatriation and 
compensation, as provided for in the 
General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 11, 1948, or through some 
other solution acceptable to all parties 
—“the long-term task assigned to the 
Agency will prove unrealizable.” 


The UNRWa director had estimated 
that $29.5 million would be required 
for 1957 relief needs of Palestine refu- 
gees. Because of the special needs of 
more than 213,000 refugees in the 
Gaza Strip, he said, at least $465,000 
more would be required. (See page 22.) 


Anglo-French Nationals 


._ question of treatment of British 
and French nationals in Egypt was 
raised by the United Kingdom and 
France in the General Assembly on 
December 18. France charged that 
Egyptian authorities had organized a 
systematic campaign of expulsion of 
French nationals living in Egypt, and 
that arbitrary measures were being 
taken against their property and other 
interests. The Swiss representative in 
Cairo had informed the French Gov- 
ernment that up to December 10 more 
than 3,600 French nationals had been 
evacuated from Egypt and that provi- 
sions were being carried out for the 
expulsion of all French citizens. Busi- 
ness concerns were being sequestered 
and the liquidation of their assets had 
been ordered, the French representa- 
tive stated. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom informed the Assembly that 
of about 13,000 British nationals liv- 
ing in Egypt, 2,550 had been obliged 
to leave by December 10. Many of 
these were expelled and others left 


under strong pressure from Egyptian 
authorities, he said. 

These and related charges were 
denied by Egypt, whose representative 
claimed that no general measures had 
been taken by his Government against 
British or French nationals. As the 
victim of an “unprovoked aggression,” 
Egypt had been obliged to take some 
exceptional measures, he said, includ- 
ing the removal of aliens from areas 
close to the zone of hostilities. He stated 
that all expulsions had been made for 
reasons of security and that many Brit- 
ish and French persons had left the 
country of their own free will. 


New Committee on Hungary 


4 General Assembly on January 
10 established a committee of five 
nations to investigate the situation in 
Hungary. The committee was author- 
ized to maintain direct observation in 
Hungary and elsewhere, to take testi- 
mony, collect evidence and receive in- 
formation as appropriate to its duties. 
It was authorized to report its findings 
to the present session of the Assembly 
and to continue its work after the 
session ends. Further, the Assembly 
called on the USSR and Hungary to 
permit the committee and its staff to 
enter Hungarian territory and to travel 
freely therein. It asked all Member 
States to assist the committee by mak- 
ing available whatever relevant infor- 
mation they might have, including 
testimony and evidence. 

The Assembly’s action followed a 
report from Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold on January 7 in which 
he suggested that a new committee be 
set up to replace the three-man group 
he had appointed earlier, composed 
of Justice Oscar Gunderson of Nor- 
way, Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of 
Colombia and Arthur S. Lall of India. 
The Secretary-General reported that 
his three-man group had found it im- 
possible to perform its task under pre- 
vailing conditions. It had expressed 
the belief it would be advisable for 
them to suspend activities until fur- 
ther reliable investigatory sources 
were open to them, through “on the 
spot” observation “and by the coop- 
eration of the governments directly 
concerned.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold told the Assem- 
bly that there had been no opportunity 
for representatives of the United Na- 
tions to make direct observations in 
Hungary, and that the necessary co- 
operation had not been received from 
the countries directly concerned. The 
only source of new and direct infor- 
mation under these circumstances, he 
said, would be the Hungarian refugees 
themselves. 

Twenty-four nations on January 8 
jointly sponsored the resolution for 
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establishment of the five-man ad hoc 
committee. It was passed by a vote of 
59 to 8, with 10 abstentions. 

Members of the newly-established 
ad hoc committee are Australia, Tu- 
nisia, Ceylon, Denmark and Uruguay. 
The United States, Canada, Italy and 
Austria had notified the United Na- 
tions by the time the Assembly resolu- 
tion was passed that they would help 
the committee gather evidence and 
testimony from among refugees. How- 
ever, Budapest Radio announced on 
January 10 that no committee officials 
would be permitted within Hungarian 
borders. A communication from the 
Hungarian Government to the Secre- 
tary-General declared that no commit- 
tee of any kind had the right to con- 
duct investigations of the Hungarian 
situation by collecting testimony from 
unqualified and prejudiced persons, or 
to establish observers in Hungary to 
gather information. (For full story see 
page 6.) 


Hungarian Refugees 


| hy gna from Hungary continued 
to flow across the Austrian bor- 
der in January, with 5,680 accounted 
for during the week ending January 
10—an average of more than 800 a 
day. By that date a total of 163,863 
Hungarians had fled into Austria for 
refuge, and of this number 93,301 had 
been relocated in other countries. The 
United States had received more than 
20,000, the United Kingdom more 
than 13,000, and Switzerland and the 
German Federal Republic 10,000 
each. 


Relief Mission 


NITED Nations Under-Secretary 
Philippe de Seynes, in charge 
of United Nations activities for Hun- 
garian relief, arrived in Budapest on 
January 4, accompanied by Dr. F. T. 
Wahlen, Director of the Agriculture 
Division of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization; Arthur Ewing, Chief of 
the Steel, Engineering and Housing 
Section of the Economic Commission 
for Europe; and Pierre Sinard, Direc- 
tor of the joint ECE-FAO Agriculture 
Division. The purpose of the visit to 
Budapest was to consult with Hun- 
garian authorities on the country’s 
relief needs. Before going to Budapest, 
Mr. de Seynes consulted with various 
United Nations specialized agencies 
and held talks in Geneva with Leopold 
Boissier, President of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, the or- 
ganization which is distributing United 
Nations relief supplies in Hungary. 
Dr. Wahlen has estimated that 
Hungary will need 15,000 tons of seed 
for spring planting by early in Febru- 
ary. Fao reports that action has been 
taken to secure the needed seed for 
Hungarian farms. 
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Korea 


pow on a resolution offered by 
the United States, the General 
Assembly’s Political Committee on 
January 8 reiterated the United Na- 
tions goal of Korean reunification and 
called for free elections throughout 
that country under United Nations 
supervision. The resolution called on 
the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK) to continue its 
efforts to achieve these objectives. 
Fifty-seven members voted for the 
resolution, with 8 opposed and 13 
abstaining. 

Delegates of the USSR, Poland and 
other eastern European countries 
described the resolution as unrealistic, 
and declared that unification on a 
democratic basis could be achieved 
only through an agreed settlement be- 
tween North and South Korea. They 
regretted that representatives of North 
Korea had not been permitted to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. The rep- 
resentative of India, one of those ab- 
staining in the vote, questioned the 
advisability of nominating UNCURK as 
the supervising authority for the pro- 
posed elections. He thought that in- 
ternational supervision by a group of 
neutral nations would be more suc- 
cessful. 

During the course of the debate, the 
Republic of Korea asked for abolition 
of the Armistice Agreement and im- 
mediate erasure of the demarcation 
line between north and south. The 
Korean spokesman, Dr. You Chan 
Yang, demanded that Russian and 
Chinese forces be withdrawn immedi- 
ately and unconditionally, and that 
genuinely free elections be held in 
North Korea under United Nations 
supervision. He charged that there had 
been a “buildup of tremendous offen- 
sive power” in North Korea in viola- 
tion of the armistice terms. Eastern 
European delegates maintained that 
it was the Republic of Korea, not 
North Korea, which was building up 
military strength. 

Another resolution adopted by the 
committee acknowledged with thanks 
the help and cooperation of India, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil in the resettlement 
of former prisoners of the Korean 
war who had chosen against repatria- 
tion. When the armistice was signed 
in Korea in 1953 eighty-eight liberat- 
ed prisoners elected to go to neutral 
countries and were sent to India to 
remain in that Government’s care un- 
til arrangements for their resettlement 
could be made. Last October, Arthur 
S. Lall, India’s permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations, reported 
that fifty-five of the prisoners had 
been settled in Brazil and that eleven 
were scheduled to go to Argentina. 


Kashmir Question 


A the request of Pakistan, the Se- 
curity Council met on January 16 
to take up the question of Kashmir. 
In a letter to the President of the 
Council, dated January 2, Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister Malik Firoz Khan 
Noon declared that during the past 
three years direct negotiations between 
Pakistan and India, as advocated by 
the United Nations Representative for 
India, had failed to produce a satis- 
factory solution. He said that recent 
events had forced his Government to 
the conclusion that continuance of 
direct efforts held no prospect of set- 
tlement of the dispute. The Pakistan 
Foreign Minister declared that steps 
taken by “the so-called Constituent 
Assembly of Kashmir” in regard to 
the future disposition of the state was 
“in direct contravention of the Secu- 
rity Council’s resolution of 30 March 
1951.” Among other things, that reso- 
lution called on India and Pakistan to 
accept arbitration on all outstanding 
points on which they failed to reach 
agreement. 

The Kashmir question has been be- 
fore the Security Council since Janu- 
ary 1948. The Council last discussed 
the matter in December 1952, when 
it urged India and Pakistan to negoti- 
ate, under the auspices of Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, on the specific number of 
forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of demilitari- 
zation. 


South West Africa 


4 Trusteeship Committee voted 
on December 21 to recommend 
that the General Assembly request the 
Secretary-General to “explore ways 
and means for a satisfactory solution 
of the question of South West Africa.” 
The resolution requested the Secre- 
tary-General to “take whatever steps 
he shall deem necessary with a view 
to finding such a solution.” The reso- 
lution was sponsored by Liberia and 
amended by Iraq and the Philippines. 
Another resolution adopted by the 
Trusteeship Committee asked the 
Committee on South West Africa to 
study what legal action might be 
taken to deal with this question. 
South West Africa was mandated 
to the Union of South Africa under 
a League of Nations agreement fol- 
lowing the First World War. The South 
African Government since World War 
Two has refused to enter into an 
agreement with the United Nations 
which would place the territory in a 
trusteeship status, contending that it 
has no legal obligations to do so. 
Following the Trusteeship Commit- 
tee’s adoption of the two resolutions, 
Thanat Khoman of Thailand, Chair- 





man of the Committee on South West 
Africa, said that the failure of the 
Committee to bring about a satisfac- 
tory solution had been made clear. He 
said that he reserved the right to pro- 
pose later that the future existence of 
the Committee should be examined. 


Indians in South Africa 


Ryo the terms of a draft resolu- 
tion approved by the Special 
Political Committee on January 9, 
the Governments of India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa are 
urged to “enter into negotiations to 
facilitate a settlement” of the prob- 
lem of the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in South Africa. The 
resolution particularly asks the South 
African Government “to cooperate to 
this end.” 

Adopted in the Special Political 
Committee by a vote of 49 to none, 
with 11 abstentions, the draft resolu- 
tion must be approved by the Assem- 
bly in plenary session to become effec- 
tive. 

On January 11 the Special Political 
Committee took up another agenda 
item dealing with South Africa, the 
question of race conflict resulting from 
the Government's policies of apartheid. 

The representative of the Union of 
South Africa, Foreign Minister Eric 
H. Louw, last November 27 protested 
against the inclusion of these two 
items on the Assembly agenda. He an- 
nounced that because of “continued 
United Nations interference in her 
essentially domestic affairs” the South 
African Government had decided to 
maintain only token representation at 
the Organization’s Headquarters. 


French Togoland Mission 


HE Trusteeship Committee of the 

General Assembly recommended 
on January 14 that a United Nations 
commission be dispatched to French 
Togoland to examine conditions re- 
sulting from the new statute under 
which the territory is being governed. 
On the basis of a referendum held last 
October, France had set up the Re- 
public of Togoland, which it described 
as “autonomous.” French spokesmen 
in the United Nations had urged that 
the world organization terminate the 
territory’s trusteeship status. 

Seven petitioners from French-ad- 
ministered Togoland were heard by 
the Fourth Committee during its de- 
liberations. Some of them supported the 
French request, holding that the ma- 
jor:ty of the Togoland population fav- 
ored the new statute and consequent 
membership in the French Union. 
Others contended that the objectives of 
trusteeship had not yet been achieved, 
that the autonomy the statute pur- 
ported to grant was “illusory,” and that 
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the referendum had not offered choices 
which met the aspirations of the popu- 
lation. Sylvanus Olympio, representing 
the All-Ewe Conference in the terri- 
tory, declared that the new statute 
should be regarded not as final fulfil- 
ment of the objectives of the trustee- 
ship system, but as a step toward that 
end, and he recommended that the 
United Nations should not terminate 
French Togoland’s trusteeship status. 

The draft resolution adopted by the 
Trusteeship Committee notes “with 
satisfaction” that the reforms intro- 
duced in French Togoland as a result 
of the new statute represent “a signifi- 
cant step in the achievement of Article 
76 of the Charter and of the Trustee- 
ship Agreement”; congratulates the 
population of French Togoland on its 
political, economic, cultural and social 
progress; resolves to send to the area 
a commission of five members “to ex- 
amine the entire situation in the terri- 
tory, resulting from the practical 
application of the new statute and the 
conditions under which it is being ap- 
plied”; recommends that the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the territory should 
be constituted as soon as possible on 
the basis of univer-al adult suffrage; 
and requests the Trusteeship Council 
to study the question further and trans- 
mit its findings to the Assembly’s 
twelfth session. 

Last summer the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil did not support a French proposal 
that United Nations observers be sent 
to the territory to watch the referen- 
dum. Opponents of the proposal de- 
clared that the Council could not ap- 
prove the request without having more 
detailed knowledge of what France 
was Offering as an alternative to trus- 
teeship, and that the referendum did 
not include independence as one of 
the possible choices. 


Pacific Islands Compensation 


HEN the United States took over 

Eniwetok and Bikini, in the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
for atomic testing grounds, residents 
of those two islands were transferred 
to neighboring areas. The people of 
Eniwetok were removed to Ujelang, 
and the Bikini population to the island 
of Kili. During February and March 
of 1956 a United Nations visiting mis- 
sion examined conditions in the terri- 
tory and reported its findings to the 
Trusteeship Council. The mission 
lauded many developments in the ter- 
ritory, but expressed some concern for 
the welfare of the displaced Bikini and 
Eniwetok islanders. 

On December 26 the United States 
notified the United Nations Secretary- 
General that compensation had been 
paid to the displaced populations of 
the two islands. The announcement 


said they have been provided with 
trust funds and cash amounting to 
a half million dollars, with $300,000 
for the Bikinians on Kili and $150,000 
for the people of Eniwetok now at 
Ujelang. Each group has also received 
$25,000 in cash, plus other considera- 
tions, and land-use rights to their pres- 
ent homes. The “other considerations” 
include land-use rights to certain small 
islands adjacent to Kili, and a fifty- 
foot boat for transporting passengers 
and copra between Kili and Jaluit. In 
return, the United States has been 
given land-use rights on Bikini and 
Eniwetok. 


World Court Election 


K. WELLINGTON Koo of China 
e was elected on January 11 to 
fill the International Court of Justice 
vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Hsu Mo last June. His term will run 
until February 5, 1958. Election to 
the World Court requires a majority 
vote in both the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. In the As- 
sembly vote Mr. Wellington Koo re- 
ceived 42 votes to 36 for Shigeru 
Kuriyama of Japan. The Security 
Council cast 8 votes for Mr. Welling- 
ton Koo and 3 for Mr. Kuriyama. 
The final General Assembly ballot was 
the eighteenth taken to fill the va- 
cancy. At meetings in December, 
neither the Assembly nor the Security 
Council had been able to produce the 
required majorities. 


Atomic Energy Agency 


AUL RODOLPHE JOLLEs of Switzer- 

land has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. The eighteen-nation 
Preparatory Commission was set up at 
the conference on the Agency’s statute 
late last year to prepare plans for es- 
tablishing the Agency at its Vienna 
headquarters. 

Dr. Jolles is secretary of Switzer- 
land’s Interdepartmental Coordination 
Committee for Atomic Energy Ques- 
tions, and of the newly created 
Atomic Advisory Commission. His ap- 
pointment is for the duration of the 
Preparatory Commission, which ends 
its work when the Board of Gover- 
nors of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency is constituted at the 
organization’s first general conference. 

Seventy-five governments had signed 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency as of January 9. Sev- 
enty countries signed on the last day 
of the conference which approved the 
statute, on October 26, 1956. Since 
then, these five countries have affixed 
their signatures: Italy, Mexico, Tu- 
nisia, Morocco and Burma. 
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ICAO Agreements 


wo new agreements on joint fi- 

nancing of air navigation facilities 
in Greenland, the Faeroe Islands and 
Iceland have been signed by fourteen 
states, and have been in force since 
January 1, 1957. The fourteen signa- 
tory countries previously had ap- 
proved the agreements at a conference 
in Geneva sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

The agreements provide for the 
joint financing, manning and opera- 
tion of air traffic services, meteorolog- 
ical services, aeronautical and meteo- 
rological telecommunication services 
and radio navigation in Iceland, 
Greenland and the Faeroe Islands. 
They stipulate that the total cost of 
the services for one calendar year is 
not to exceed $1,076,562 for the Ice- 
landic services and $1,234,525 for the 
Danish services. Contracting govern- 
ments will share 95 per cent of the 
approved actual costs in proportion to 
the aeronautical benefits derived, with 
Denmark and Iceland providing 5 per 
cent in return for certain indirect 
benefits received. The share for each 
contracting government will be deter- 
mined each year by the number of 
complete crossings performed by its 
civil aircraft on North Atlantic runs 
between North America and Europe. 

Signatories to the agreements are 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Ice- 
land, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Copyright Convention 
B* the end of 1956 twenty-two 
countries had ratified or acceded 
to the Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion, which was sponsored by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. The con- 
vention came into effect in September 
1955. Under its terms the ratifying 
states agree to extend the same protec- 
tion to foreign authors, composers and 
artists as to their own nationals. Liter- 
ary, scientific and artistic works are 
protected for a minimum of twenty- 
five years. The convention stipulates 
that authors shall receive a reasonable 
fee for translation rights, and that no 
translations may be made without the 
author’s permission. 

The Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion is now operating in Andorra, 
Cambodia, Chile, Costa Rica, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Haiti, 
the Holy See, Iceland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Laos, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland and the 
United States. Twenty-five additional 
countries have signed but not yet rati- 
fied the agreement. 
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International Bank 


OANS totalling more than $44 mil- 

lion to two nations in Asia have 
been announced by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. The Indian Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, located at Burnpur in West Ben- 
gal, is to receive $20 million to help 
raise its output of finished and semi- 
finished steel to 800,000 tons annu- 
ally. Another $20 million goes to the 
Japan Development Bank to finance 
part of the cost of constructing a 
modern strip mill at the Kawasaki 
Steel Corporation’s plant near Tokyo. 
A loan of $4,300,000 in vari- 
ous currencies is for assistance in land 
reclamation projects in Japan, and to 
assist that country to increase imports 
of dairy cattle. 

The loan to the Indian Iron and 
Steel Company, which accounts for 
about one third of India’s present steel 
production, will finance construction 
of additional rolling capacity. Em- 
phasis in India’s “Second Five-Year 
Plan” is on the expansion of industry 
and transport, and the development of 
iron and steel production is one of the 
key aspects of the program. The $20 
million loan just announced is guar- 
anteed by the Government of India. 
The International Bank has now lent 
a total of $126.5 million to help in- 
crease Indian iron and steel produc- 
tion. 

The Kawasaki Steel Corporation, 
which will receive the proceeds of the 
loan to the Japan Development Bank, 
is extending its plant facilities through 
additional construction at Chiba on 
Tokyo Bay. The first phase of this ex- 
pansion—a blast furnace, open hearth 
furnaces, and a slabbing mill—was 
completed in 1954. The second stage, 
now under way, will include construc- 
tion of semi-continuous hot and cold 
strip mills. 

The agricultural loan to Japan will 
be used to import equipment for pilot 
projects for land reclamation by mod- 
ern methods. Projects will be carried 
out in three areas of northern Japan: 
Kamikita in northern Honshu, the 
Konsen Plain in eastern Hokkaido, 
and the Ishikari River Valley in west- 
ern Hokkaido. In addition, the Bank 
loan will finance the importation of 
5,000 head of dairy breeding cattle 
from Australia over a two-year period. 


Education Grants Offered 


INETY-ONE education grants have 

been made available by the 
United States for the benefit of in- 
habitants of non-self-governing terri- 
tories. The grants are part of several 
scholarship and educational exchange 
programs conducted by the United 
States in agreement with recipient 
countries, and in implementation of a 
1954 General Assembly resolution. 


The resolution invited Member States 
to extend facilities for educational ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of non- 
self-governing territories. 

Two United States agencies have 
responsibility for the scholarship and 
exchange programs—the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State, and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
Programs of the latter agency are de- 
voted primarily to technical training 
rather than to academic studies. 

Under the International Educational 
Exchange Service program, the fol- 
lowing grants for study, research, lec- 
turing and teaching will be available 
for the academic year 1957-58: for 
the Belgian Congo, 1; Kenya and 
Uganda, 7; Gold Coast, 10; Nigeria, 
12; Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rho- 
desia, Nyasaland, 6; Trinidad, 2; Mar- 
tinique, 1; Jamaica, 2; Malaya and 
Singapore, 44; Hong Kong, 6. 

The Government of Tunisia also 
has informed the Secretary-Gereral 
that it is making educational grants 
available. Tunisia is offering ten schol- 
arships to students from non-self-gov- 
erning territories in Africa for studies 
in 1957 and 1958. 

Other countries which have an- 
nounced comparable programs are 
Burma, Greece, Iran, Mexico, the 
Philippines, Poland, Romania, Thai- 
land, Turkey, the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia. India is operating a plan for 
qualified students from non-self-gov- 
erning territories to study in that 
country. 


Albania and Bulgaria in WHO 


Ae and Bulgaria have resumed 
participation in the work of the 
World Health Organization, effective 
January 1, 1957. The decision of the 
two governments to take part in WHO 
activities was transmitted to the or- 


ganization’s director-general, M. G. 
Candau, in Geneva. 

Bulgaria had withdrawn from active 
membership in November 1949, and 
Albania in March 1950. Their deci- 
sions to resume active participation 
followed a resolution adopted in May 
1956 by the ninth World Health As- 
sembly which facilitated resumption 
of rights and obligations by nine inac- 
tive members. The resolution provided 
that to regain active status these coun- 
tries must pay contributions in full for 
the years in which they participated in 
WHOo’s work, and a token 5 per cent 
of normal dues for the years of their 
inactive status. 

Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania, the Ukraine 
and the USSR are at present inactive 
members, but the Soviet Union has 
indicated its intention of resuming 
participation. 





New Action on Hungary 


7 United Nations General Assembly has taken 

further action or Hungary. It has set up a special 
investigation committee. This is to ensure that all 
United Nations Members shall have the fullest and best 
available information about the situation created by the 
intervention of the USSR, through the use of its armed 
forces and other means, in Hungary’s internal affairs, 
as well as about developments in regard to Assembly 
recommendations on the matter. 

Composed of representatives of Australia, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay, the committee was 
established on January 10 to investigate and make direct 
observations in Hungary and elsewhere, take testimony, 
collect evidence and receive information as appropriate. 
It will report to the Assembly’s current session, and 
thereafter prepare additional reports periodically for the 
information of United Nations Members and the As- 
sembly if it is in session. é 

In taking this decision, the Assembly also called on 
the USSR and Hungary to cooperate in every way with 
the committee and, in particular, to permit this body 
and its staff to enter and travel freely in Hungary. All 
Member States were asked to aid the committee in any 
appropriate way. They were also called on to give 
prompt effect to this and previous Assembly resolu- 
tions on the Hungarian pzoblem. 

In addition, the Assembly reaffirmed its request of 
December 12, 1956, that Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold continue to take any initiative on the ques- 


Special Investigation Committee 


Set Up By General Assembly 


tion that he deemed helpful, in conformity with United 
Nations Charter principles and Assembly resolutions. 
(For details of previous Assembly decisions see 
United Nations Review for December 1956 and Janu- 
ary 1957.) 
Protest from Hungary 


A Hungarian protest against creating the investiga- 
tion committee was, however, lodged on January 11 
in a statement from the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government forwarded to Mr. 
Hammarskjold. “No committee of any kind,” declared 
the statement, “has the right to conduct investigations 
on the Hungarian question by collecting testimony from 
unauthorized and biased persons and to establish ob- 
servation in Hungary in order to obtain information.” 
The statement also demanded that “discussion on the 
so-called Hungarian question, which violates the coun- 
try’s sovereignty, be deleted at long last from the agenda 
of the General Assembly.” 


Talk in Budapest on Relief Needs 


Another development—this time in connection with 
Hungary’s relief needs—took place on January 4. On 
that day, Philippe de Seynes, the United Nations Under- 
Secretary who is acting for Mr. Hammarskjold in re- 
spect of United Nations relief help for the Hungarian 
people, arrived in Budapest for on-the-spot consulta- 
tions with the Hungarian authorities on relief require- 
ments. 
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Prior to his visit, Mr. de Seynes was in contact with 
the specialized agencies most directly concerned; he also 
held talks in Geneva with the President of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, which, in accord- 
ance with an agreement with the United Nations signed 
on December 4, 1956, has undertaken to distribute all 
supplies for relief in Hungary made available from con- 
tributions for the purpose received by the United 
Nations. 

Accompanying Mr. de Seynes on his visit to Bud- 


apest were F. T. Wahlen, Director of the Agriculture 
Division of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO); Arthur Ewing, Chief of the Steel, Engineering 
and Housing Section of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE); and Pierre Sinard, 
Director of the ECE/FAO Agriculture Division. 

Mr. de Seynes returned to United Nations Head- 
quarters in New York on January 12 to prepare a re- 
port on his visit for the Secretary-General. 


Suggestion by Secretary-General Hammarskjold 


heen move to set up the investigation committee on 

the Hungarian situation came from twenty-four 
Members of the Assembly: Argentina, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, France, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Liberia, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, the Philip- 
pines, Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Turkcy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

They took this initiative after Mr. Hammarskjoid had 
presented a report, dated January 5, suggesting that the 
Assembly might wish to establish a special committee 
to take over the activities of a three-man group of in- 
vestigators appointed by him last November, following 
them up “under somewhat broader terms of reference.” 
The suggested committee, Mr. Hammarskjold con- 
sidered, “should obviously serve as an organ of the 
General Assembly for a continued observation of de- 
velopments in relation to Hungary in all those aspects 
which may be of relevance to the Assembly.” 


Views of Three-Man Group 


The three-man group, Mr. Hammarskjold reported, 
had informed him on December 15, that the material 
made available to it in New York did not contain “suf- 
ficient evidence for a broad-based investigation of the 
events that had taken place in Hungary.” They found 
themselves, “as it were, in possession of a fringe of the 
material which we would have required for the kind of 
assessment of the situation which we felt that the As- 
sembly had had in view. 

“In short,” the group stated, “what we have looked 
at is the available and generally known material which 
does not put us in a position to add anything significant 
to what is common knowledge about the situation in 
Hungary.” Of the countries approached to admit 
United Nations observers, in accordance with an As- 
sembly decision of December 4, 1956, the group added, 
only one [Austria] had found it possible to offer facili- 
ties for observation. 

The group also told the Secretary-General that “un- 
til it is possible to open up further sources of reliable 
material through observation on the spot in Hungary 
and by the cooperation of the governments directly con- 
cerned, there would be little purpose in our attempting 
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an assessment of the present situation or of recent 
events. In these circumstances the question arises as to 
whether it is not best for the process of investigation to 
be suspended for the present, and for the matter to be 
re-examined at a later stage.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold’s Comments 


Mr. Hammarskjold accordingly felt that “serious 
consideration should be given to the conclusion of the 
group that, short of access to reliable material provided 
through observation on the spot in Hungary and by the 
cooperation of the governments directly concerned, 
there would be little purpose in attempting an assess- 
ment of the present situation or of recent events. 

“So far,” he went on to say, “there has been no pos- 
sibility for representatives of the United Nations to 
make direct observations in Hungary, nor has the co- 
operation necessary for the investigations been forth- 
coming from governments directly concerned. The only 
source of new and direct information, under these cir- 
cumstances, possibly available might be hearings with 
refugees from Hungary, conducted, in the first place, 
in neighboring countries. 

“The Government of Austria has declared itself pre- 
pared to receive observers for such a purpose. Offers to 
the United Nations to send observers for hearings with 
refugees have been received from the United States of 
America and Italy. Some additional points of signifi- 
cance might be established through hearings with refu- 
gees in these countries, but, in order to yield results of 
value, such hearings must be extensive and organized 
in a juridically satisfactory form.” 

Pointing out that he was continuing to try to further 
the aims of an Assembly request of December 12, 1956, 
that he take any initiative he deemed helpful in regard 
to the Hungarian problem, Mr. Hammarskjold stated 
that “under present circumstances and pending also the 
result of efforts along other lines,” he “hesitated now 
to initiate, himself, further investigatory activities, in- 
cluding hearings with refugees. 


Time for Reconsideration 


“This might be the proper time for a reconsideration 
of the form to be given to the investigatory activities.” 


7 





In view of the active and continued concern of the 
General Assembly for the development, Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold thought, the Assembly might therefore now wish 
to establish a special ad hoc committee which would 
take over the activities of the group of investigators he 
had established, and follow them up under somewhat 
broader terms of reference. 

In his view, “the work of such a committee might 


Arguments for and A gamst Creation 


Of Special Investigation Committee 


FEW days after Secretary-General Hammarskjold’s 

report suggesting the formation of a special in- 
vestigation committee on the Hungarian situation was 
made public, the United Nations General Assembly 
met to act On a twenty-four nation proposal for the 
creation of such a body, to consist of representatives 
of five Assembly Members. It did so over the objec- 
tions of the USSR and several other delegations. 

Formally introducing the proposal for the sponsors 
on January 9, Frederick H. Boland of Ireland declared 
it was of “vits! importance” to establish the truth about 
the tragic eve**s in Hungary as fully as possible. “Estab- 
lishment anc publication of the plain, unvarnished facts 
will prove a more terrible indictment of the Soviet 
Union than anything that eloquence could supply,” he 
said. While the proposal would be of little present help 
to the Hungarians, he felt that it would at least show 
that the free nations of the world had not disinterested 
themselves in Hungary. 

The major reasons for adopting the proposal, in his 
opinion, were that the lesson of Hungary should not 
be lost on the rest of the world, and that those still 
attracted by communist promises should see exactly 
and in detail how the Soviet system had dealt with the 
people’s demand for freedom. 


Need to Focus Attention 


Maintaining that United Nations Members must con- 
tinue to focus attention on the Hungarian problem, 
Henry Cabot Lodge of the United States deemed it 
necessary to establish an investigation committee so 
the Assembly could get the fullest information about 
the situation created in Hungary by the attack of the 
Soviet Union and on developments in regard to As- 
sembly resolutions on the question. 

Thailand’s spokesman, Pote Sarasin, considered that 
if moral pressure was the only power possessed by the 
United Nations, then every means should be used 
against the authorities directly concerned to achieve 
the freedom of the Hungarian people. The Assembly 
should therefore be kept constantly informed of the 
situation caused by Soviet intervention. 


facilitate for the General Assembly the consideration 
of matters relating to Hungary beyond what could be 
achieved through an investigation of the kind with which 
the Secretary-General has been charged.” If established, 
it should report directly to the General Assembly, and 
it would be entitled to all the assistance and facilities 
which the Secretariat might provide for it in the fulfill- 
ment of its task. 


Victor Andrés Belainde of Peru wanted it “to be 
made transparently clear to all that a tremendous move- 
ment, a tremendous uprising has taken place.” 

C. W. A. Schurmann of the Netherlands argued that 
the strongest means available to the United Nations 
for improving the conditions of the Hungarian people 
was the mobilization of world public opinion so that 
its pressure might be brought to bear on the Soviet 
Union. It was therefore necessary that public opinion 
be fully and reliably informed about events in Hun- 
gary. 

Others who stressed the significance of having full 
information about the happenings in Hungary included 
Leonardo Vitetti of Italy, Fernand van Langenhove of 
Belgium, Advife Bioy of Argentina, Sir Percy Spender 
of Australia, Felixberto M. Serrano of the Philippines, 
Allan Noble of the United Kingdom, Tingfu F. Tsiang 
of China, Mohammed Fadhel Jamali of Iraq, Am- 
brosio Alvarez Aybar of the Dominican Republic, the 
Begum Ikramullah of Pakistan, Sir Leslie Munro of 
New Zealand and Gérard Legare of Canada. 


Matter of Prime Importance 


The Australian delegate, for instance, believed that 
“in the atmosphere of charge and counter-ckarge which 
has been introduced into this matter by the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union and others, it is of prime 
importance that there should be in this Assembly an 
objective report setting out the facts so that this Assem- 
bly may have an authoritative finding upon which it 
may base its future actions. All of us here know that 
Soviet intervention occurred in Hungary in a number 
of ways . . . but although we know these things they 
must be recorded for the United Nations and pre- 
sented to the Unitec Nations officially in an objective 
and comprehensive way.” 

Sir Percy also considered it necessary to have a 
complete survey of the facts to determine the next steps 
to be taken on the Hungarian problem. “If there are 
some facts in support of the Soviet Union, let those 
facts be told,” he declared. “If the facts do not support 
the Soviet Union, let them also be told.” 
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Dr. Tsiang urged that as much information as possible 
be gathered from people in Hungary, from people out- 
side Hungary, “from the freedom fighters, from the 
refugees, from foreign diplomats who have been in 
Hungary and witnessed the events.” He also suggested 
that the investigation group be authorized to set up 
sub-committees as its work might require simultaneous 
hearings to be held at a number of centres. 


Other Views on Committee’s Task 


Other opinions on the nature of the proposed com- 
mittee and its functions came from other speakers 
favoring the establishment of this body. 

According to R. S. S. Gunawardene of Ceylon, the 
Assembly only wanted to set up some machinery by 
which the whole truth might be discovered without 
having to rely on ex cathedra statements by the USSR 
Government or on the information supplied by the 
United States Government or by radio and television 
programs. Speaking before details of the committee’s 
composition were announced, he stated that the in- 
vestigation should be a fair one and that the commit- 
tee’s membership should exclude the great powers and 
those connected with various military alliances and 
pacts, including the Warsaw Pact. Nor should it include 
those who had shown very strong attitudes to the USSR 
and Hungary during the recent events. 

In the opinion of Japan’s Renzo Sawada, the com- 
mittee should be composed of those countries which, 
in the Assembly’s best judgment, were most qualified 
to make impartial and constructive contributions. The 
Begum Ikramullah, speaking for Pakistan, insisted that 
a sincerely impartial body be formed to inform United 
Nations Members as to what actually did happen or 
was happening in Hungary. 

Fernand van Langenhove, the Belgian representative, 
suggested that the committee seek to find out how 
power in Budapest was being exercised, what the lot 
of trade union liberties in Hungary was, what the scope 
was of the martial law decreed in December 1956, how 
the summary courts set up in Hungary were actually 
functioning, and what remained of the fundamental 
rights of the Hungarian people. 

Abu Hanifah of Indonesia considered, however, that 
without the cooperation of the Hungarian and Soviet 
Governments, as well as that of every other United 
Nations Member State, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the proposed committee to carry out 
its task constructively. It might, of course, be able to 
get information from Hungarian refugees in neighbor- 
ing countries but he feared this would be biased and 
one-sided. The most important information, in his 
view, would be that obtained from the present Hun- 
garian Government and through on-the-spot investiga- 
tions in Hungary itself. He accordingly urged the Soviet 
and Hungarian Governments to cooperate fully with 
the proposed committee. 

Emilio Nifiez-Portuondo of Cuba, on the other hand, 
felt that to propose the establishment of an investigation 
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committee was “tantamount to putting the whole Hun- 
garian question into the dusty archives.” He could 
not therefore vote for the proposal. Cuba, he said, 
could not “accept formulae which will only serve to 
discourage and dishearten the peoples of Hungary.” 

Further, in asking the Soviet Government and “the 
Budapest puppet régime” to cooperate with the com- 
mittee, the twenty-four-nation proposal overlooked the 
fact that these were the very governments which had 
made a farce of the resolutions on the Hungarian issue 
previously adopted by the Assembly. “To request their 
cooperation is to be deliberately blind to history which 
is all too recent,” the Cuban representative declared. 
Cuba, he added, had originally intended to introduce 
a resolution to secure the expulsion of the “so-called 
representatives of Hungary” from the Assembly, but 
it had not done so because of the lack of an adequate 
number of votes. Nor had it proved possible to muster 
enough votes to invoke the sanctions provided for in the 
United Nations Charter against those who violated the 
Charter, namely, the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, Cuba 
would continue to defend the rights of the Hungarian 
people to self-determination. 


Disagreement with Cuba 


Other representatives disagreed with the Cuban 
stand. Thus, Mr. Vitetti maintained that the significance 
of the twenty-four-nation proposal lay in the fact that 
the Hungarian question was far from being closed, in 
the fact that the suppression of the independence of a 
Member State was not a fait accompli, in the fact that 
Assembly resolutions were not scraps of paper and in 
the fact that Assembly Members had to see that these 
resolutions were carried out. 

The Argentine representative argued that the pro- 


Two of the many volunteers from many lands who are 
in Austria to help the Hungarian refugees: John Mar- 
gan, a London land agent, and a Swiss student. 





posal for an investigation committee marked one fur- 
ther stage in the attempt “to establish the minimum 
conditions of security for the peaceful co-existence 
of peoples.” 

In the opinion of Sir Percy Spender, the fact that the 
Assembly’s previous resolutions on the Hungarian ques- 
tion had been “callously ignored by the present authori- 
ties in control in Budapest and by the intervening 
power, the Soviet Union,” did not mean that these deci- 
sions had been without some effect. It did not mean 
that because they had not been immediately effective 
and had not produced concrete results, they would not 
do so in the end. 

The main objectives of the United Nations in the 
matter, still valid and still to be pursued, were: the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary; a halt to 
Soviet intervention in Hungary’s internal affairs; the 
establishment of Hungary’s full political independence 

For Rishikesh Shaha, of Nepal, the fact that the So- 
viet and Hungarian authorities had so far failed to heed 
the Assembly’s resolutions was all the more reason for 
keeping a constant watch over further developments 
in Hungary. 


Precedent for Case of Cyprus 


To Andreas Stratos of Greece it did not seem that 
setting up the investigation committee would open up 
possibilities for new action by the Assembly, but it 
would manifest the Assembly’s interest in the Hun- 
garian people in a concrete way. Its establishment, he 
said, citing the case of Cyprus, would also set a “fortu- 
nate precedent” committing the United Nations to 
showing “the same active interest” and taking “the same 
action in every case when a small people, fighting for 
its freedom, was the subject of military aggression by 
a foreign power utilizing superiority of numbers and 


Members of a Hungarian refugee family resting on their 
bunks at Traiskirchen camp, Austria. 


physical force.” Those proposing the creation of an 
investigation committee for Hungary were committed to 
do no less, when the occasion arose, for the people 
of Cyprus. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, Allan Noble be- 
lieved that the creation of the investigation committee 
would open the way to a constructive solution by the 
Assembly. Pointing out that the twenty-four-nation pro- 
posal was couched in very moderate language, he said 
the sponsors earnestly desired to concentrate at this time 
on constructive proposals and not simply to repeat the 
strong language of earlier resolutions, despite the fact 
that the Soviet Union continued to defy them. He there- 
fore trusted that the Soviet representative would not be 
deceived by the moderation into believing that the in- 
dignation and the determination of the United Nations 
were now exhausted. 

“We must,” asserted Mr. Noble, “continue to insist 
on compliance with all the resolutions that have been 
passed.” Faced with such determination to secure com- 
pliance the Soviet Union would not, in his view, con- 
tinue “its disastrous policy of armed intervention in the 
internal affairs of Hungary and repression of the natural 
aspirations of the Hungarian people.” The United Na- 
tions would never accept the doctrine that the Soviet 
Union had some special dispensation “to bully the peo- 
ple of eastern Europe.” 


Objections by USSR 


Strong objections to the establishment of the pro- 
posed investigation committee were voiced by the repre- 
sentative of the USSR, whose stand was supported 
by the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, the Bye- 
lorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Romania and the 
Ukrainian SSR. They urged, too, that the Assembly 
drop the Hungarian question from its agenda, main- 
taining that the United States and others were using 
the issue to interfere in the internal affairs of Hungary 
and other people’s democracies. 

Poland also opposed creation of an Assembly group 
to investigate the Hungarian situation. 

Speaking for the USSR, Vassili V. Kuznetsov charged 
that the resolution before the Assembly was inspired 
by the United States in another attempt at gross inter- 
ference in Hungary’s internal affairs. It violated the 
provision in the United Nations Charter forbidding 
intervention in a country’s domestic affairs and was 
therefore invalid. The Hungarian question, he urged, 
should be deleted from the Assembly’s agenda, as it 
was being used by the “enemies of peace” to create new 
international tensions. 

Those inspiring the proposal for an investigation 
committee were alarmed by the failure of the “counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy” against Hungary, he declared. 
They also wished to use the United Nations as a 
forum to cover up their policy of building up a posi- 
tion of strength in preparation for a new war. 

In addition, Mr. Kuznetsov charged the United States 
not only with interfering in Hungary’s internal affairs 
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but also with conducting subversive activities against 
all the people’s democracies, as evidenced, for instance, 
by its support of Radio Free Europe. He charged, too, 
that the Vice-President of the United States, Richard 
Nixon, had met with and spoken approvingly of the 
work of the counter-revolutionary groups in Hungary 
during the course of his recent visit to neutral Austria. 

Mr. Kuznetsov further maintained that the situation 
in Hungary had been normalized, that the remainder 
of the counter-revolutionary groups was “being liqui- 
dated,” and that the Hungarian Government and people 
were restoring their economy which had suffered from 
the counter-revolutionary putsch. 

Reiterating Soviet arguments adduced in earlier 
Assembly debates on the Hungarian situation, he con- 
tended that the actions of international reactionary 
groups against the people’s democratic regime had com- 
pelled the Revolutionary Workers’ and Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment to ask for the assistance of Soviet troops sta- 
tioned in Hungary in accordance with the Warsaw 
Pact signed in May 1955 by the USSR, Hungary and 
six other European states. 

Those Western groups attempting to intervene in 
Hungary’s internal affairs in violation of the United 
Nations Charter now proposed to set up a committee 
to get information on events in Hungary from active 
participants in the counter-revolutionary putsch, “to 
collect facts from executioners who hanged Hungarian 
patriots.” This, in Mr. Kuznetsov’s view, was “not only 
illegal but also . . . truly disgraceful.” 


Wr. Hammarskjold’s Action Regretted 


In this connection, he also regretted that the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations had suggested 
that the Assembly might set up an investigation com- 
mittee. In making this proposal, the Secretary-General 
was “acting not as an international official but as a 
party in a dispute among various Members of the 
United Nations,” stated Mr. Kuznetsov, adding that 
adoption of the 24-nation proposal would lead to the 
undermining of United Nations prestige and would 
promote the use of the United Nations “in the interest 
of reactionary circles of some countries for a slander- 
ous campaign against Hungary and the other socialist 
countries.” 

In the course of his speech, Mr. Kuznetsov also 
argued that the proclamation of a new United States 
policy for the Middle East involved plans to use United 
States armed forces to crush anti-colonial liberation 
movements and to foist colonial domination by the 
United States upon the Arab states. 


Support for USSR Position 


Broadly similar stands were taken by Athanase Joja 
of Romania, Josef Ullrich of Czechoslovakia, L. E. 
Kizya of the Ukraine, Milko Tarabanov of Bulgaria, 
Kuzma V. Kiselev of Byelorussia and Nesti Nase 
of Albania. 
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Among the points they made were the following. 
The proposal to set up a committee to investigate the 
events in Hungary was a confession that the Assembly's 
resolution of December 12 |condemning the Soviet 
Union’s violation of the Charter] was the product not 
of impartiality but of emotionalism, marking another 
episode in the cold war. The proposal was intended 
to create a permanent basis for future intervention in 
Hungary’s internal affairs, contradicting the aims of 
the United Nations. It was unlikely that refugees 
selected to testify would give evidence to the com- 
mittee contrary to the wishes of those in whose hands 
they now were. The committee was thus designed to 
serve the interests, not of the Hungarian people, but 
of those circles in the Western powers, particularly the 
United States, who intended to continue their subversive 
activities against the people’s democracies. 

Another point made was that many of the refugees 
outside Hungary now wished to return, but found that 
obstacles were placed in their way. 


Polish View 

Poland believed the proposal for an investigation 
committee was not conducive to the creation of an 
atmosphere of mutual understanding. It was “highly 
regrettable,” declared Juliusz Katz-Suchy, explaining 
the Polish position, “that the sufferings and difficulties 
of the Hungarian people should be exploited as a 
publicity springboard.” The proposed committee would 
only serve to add friction and misunderstanding, thus 
complicating the problem. 

The testimony of refugees would not constitute any 
valid or reliable evidence, he added. Further, collec- 
tion of information about a situation in one United 
Nations Member State from refugees of that country 
was not warranted by the provisions of the Charter. 
It was also contrary to the accepted practice in inter- 
national relations. There were foreign correspondents 
in Hungary, diplomatic missions and many other chan- 
nels through which information could be obtained. 
There was also a special mission of the Secretary- 
General there. 


Life in Hungary was returning to normal, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy said, hoping that Hungary would be able to 
solve its problems—both domestic and international— 
and secure full sovereign rights for its people. He was 
also convinced that Hungary would be able to restore 
itself as a democratic socialist state, in accordance with 


the will of its working people. The primary concern 
of the United Nations, he thought, should be to help 
Hungary work out its complex and difficult economic 
problems and also to help create an atmosphere of 
understanding. 


Objections Countered 


Objections to the 24-nation proposal were countered 
by the representatives of Australia, the Philippines, 
Belgium, France, Iraq, and others. 





Over 168,000 Hungarians have fled to Austria since the 

present Hungary crisis began, about 100,000 of whom 

have since taken asylum in other countries. In addition, 

some 6,800 have crossed over from Hungary into 

Yugoslavia. Seen here is a group of refugees at Judenau 
camp, about forty miles from Vienna. 


Thus, Mr. Serrano of the Philippines considered it 
unfortunate that the Secretary-General had become the 
target of Soviet criticism. “Nothing,” he said, “could 
be more lamentable than to besmirch a man so renowned 
for his objectivity and integrity simply because he has 
attempted in vain to break through Russian intran- 
sigence in obedience to the legitimate mandate” of the 
Assembly. This reminded Mr. Serrano of the maxim 
that “an honest judge always incurs the ire of the 
guilty.” 

Regretting that the Soviet Union and the Hungarian 
authorities has not cooperated with the United Nations 
in promoting freedom in Hungary, Mr. Jamali of Iraq 
said that both the Secretary-General, “a man of great 
integrity and objectivity,” and the investigators ap- 
pointed by him had been denied the right to visit 
Hungary. “If our facts are challenged by the Soviet 
Union and by the Hungarian authorities,” he asked, 
“why do they not admit neutral observers to furnish 
us the truth? It is truth that we seek.” 

The Australian spokesman asked why any nation 
should seek to avoid the findings of the United Nations 
envisaged by the 24-nation proposal so that the truth 
could be made manifest to the whole world. “Nations- 
and there are a few—whose acquaintance with the truth 
has in the past been so scanty may not desire that the 
facts should be ascertained,” he said. “But the vast 
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majority who believe in truth would wish these facts 
to be determined with due dispatch and deliberation, 
whether such facts do or do not bear out any a priori 
views any of us may have, and indeed those of us who 
are not so unmoved as not to respond quickly and 
warmly to human tragedy will naturally have.” 


Contrasting Actions by USSR 

The Belgian delegate observed that the Soviet 
Union never failed to remind other states that they 
were bound to abide by Assembly decisions; but, while 
it asked that stringent sanctions be applied against 
France and the United Kingdom in the case of the 
Middle East crisis, its own army was “guilty of slaugh- 
tering thousands of Hungarian patriots.” The Soviet 
Union acted as if it were neither bound nor committed. 

In like manner, he continued, the Soviet Union in- 
voked the Charter’s domestic jurisdiction clause for 
its Own purpcse in the case of Hungary, where this 
clause did not apply. “The Soviet Union has always 
fought against the domestic jurisdiction claim when it 
was legitimately invoked by other states. The Soviet 
Union instigates and fosters national consciousness in 
Asia and Africa, but stifles it in the Soviet empire 
in Europe.” 

Reason for Soviet Alarm 

Speaking for France, Edmond Michelet said the 
alarm caused in Moscow by the prospects of the libera- 
tion in Hungary was understandable. “It was proven 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that the totalitarian and, 
therefore, police regime of a communist state may be 
shattered. And shattered by whom? By the mobilization 
of the working masses. It appeared with crystal clarity 
that the presumed dictatorship of the proletariat may 
in fact be a dictatorship over the proletariat. 

“In spite of all its efforts,’ Mr. Michelet also ob- 
served, “the Soviet Union has not succeeded to date 
in setting up a complete administrative and political 
apparatus composed of local quislings. As a result, the 
Soviet Union is compelled to unmask itself and main- 
tain direct military control throughout the country. 
[his perhaps is what is called ‘normalization’ by the 
Soviets. But martial law is still in force in Hungary. 
The working councils, which were the only representa- 
tive organs of the working masses, have been disbanded 
Trade union freedoms do not exist at all.” 

Also attacked during the debate were Mr. Kuznet- 
sov’s remarks on United States policy in the Middle 
East. Thus, Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand said that, 
whether or not one agreed with that policy, one had 
only to compare what the United States proposed in 
regard to the Middle East with what the Soviet Union 
had done, and apparently intended to keep on doing, in 
Hungary “to appreciate to the full the grim irony of 
Mr. Kuznetsov’s remarks on this score.” Sir Leslie 
pointed out, too, that, on the specific issue of the with- 
drawal of troops, the Soviet Union’s flouting of the 
General Assembly’s resolutions on Hungary contrasted 
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vividly with the full compliance by France and the 
United Kingdom with the Assembly’s resolutions on the 
Middle East. 

The Assembly finally adopted the proposal for an 
investigation committee on the afternoon of January 
10, deciding that it should consist of representatives of 
Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay. 
Fifty-nine Members of the Assembly voted in favor, 8 
against and 10 abstained. (For text of resolution see 
page 50). 

The votes against the decision were cast by Albania, 
Bulgaria, Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ro- 
mania, the Ukraine and the USSR. 

Those abstaining were Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, 
Finland, India, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria and 
Yugoslavia. 

The delegations of South Africa and Yemen were 
absent. So was the Hungarian delegation. 


Protest from Hungary 


On January 11, the day after the vote was taken, a 
Statement from the Hungarian People’s Revolutionary 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government, dated the previous 
day, was circulated to Assembly Members. 

Protesting “most strongly” against the proposal of 
the United States and twenty-three other governments 
for a special investigation committee, the Hun- 
garian Government considered it “inadmissable” to 
pass “resolutions designed to promote the objectives of 


certain aggressive states and their political aims, which 
violate the sovereignty of the Hungarian People’s Re- 


public and to which resolutions not a single sovereign 
state can adhere.” 

The protest was contained in a note verbale to Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold from Hungary’s Permanent 
Mission to the United Nations. 

[he statement appealed to all United Nations Mem- 
bers, “in the interests of maintaining the most important 
principle of the United Nations Charter, the indepen- 
dence and equality of States,” to “avert any attempt 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Hungary by 
methods which are identical to those employed by pro- 
fessional subversive and intelligence agencies, and in 
this manner represent an abuse of the prestige of the 
United Nations.” 

It was considered “highly regrettable that certain 
Western powers—which have continuously given active 
support to Hungarian counter-revolutionary forces at 
home and abroad, and cause serious harm through the 
irresponsible incitation of ‘Radio Free Europe’ and “The 
Voice of America’, as well as through their other ac- 
tivity, infringing the most elementary rules of interna- 
tional law—are still not satisfied with these attempts at 
interference, being indifferent to the immeasurable 
suffering caused to the Hungarian people and to the 
fact that their counter-revolutionary machinations are 
irrevocably driving the country into poverty. .. .” 

Observing that the Hungarian people had always fol- 
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lowed with deep sympathy the fate of countries driven 
into war situations by the “interference” by leading 
groups in these Western states, and that new plans for 
the possible deployment of United States troops threat- 
ened “the peace of the whole Middle East,” the state- 
ment said that the Hungarian people did not wish to 
become a “powder magazine of a new war.” 

In Hungary, it added, law and order had been re- 
stored. Peace and calm had been established. Counter- 
revolutionary forces had been eliminated by the Hun- 
garian army and police, with the aid of Soviet troops 
called in by the Hungarian Government. Production, 
interrupted by the counter-revolutionary events, had 
been started again and was now “developing in an 
encouraging manner.” 

At the same time, the Government was “doing its 
utmost so that those misguided people, who have left 
the country, can return home without hindrance, and it 
has made provisions by law that the repatriates shall 
in no way suffer harm or molestation.” 


“No Right to Investigate” 

Accordingly, the Hungarian Government “once 
more” stated that “no committee of any kind has the 
right to conduct investigations into the Hungarian ques- 
tion by collecting testimony from unauthorized and 
biased persons and to establish observation in Hungary 
in order to obtain information. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment demands that discussion on the so-called Hun- 
garian question, which violates the country’s sov- 
ereignty, be deleted at long last from the agenda of the 
General Assembly, and that the much-suffering peo- 
ple of Hungary should be enabled, now that law and 
order have been restored, to shape their own future 
destiny, to achieve economic progress and a free, in- 
dependent, socialist Hungary.” 


A young English physician treating the broken leg of a 
Hungarian refugee at a reception camp in the Austrian 
frontier region. 
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Proposal For United Nations 


Consultation Machinery 


Assembly Refers Study of Plan 


To Conference to Review Charter 


I there a need for special machinery, within the 

United Nations framework, to enable governments 
throughout the world to consult with one another 
speedily and efficiently when a situation likely to en- 
danger peace and security arises? This question was 
raised in the United Nations General Assembly on the 
initiative of Argentina and was the subject of discussion 
in the Assembly’s Special Political Committee between 
December 17 and December 21, 1956, and again in 
the Assembly itself on the following January 11. 

Argentina proposed a study of a draft convention on 
a system of consultation, for signature or accession by 
United Nations Members, by members of the special- 
ized agencies related to the United Nations, or by 
parties to the Statute of the International Court of 
Justice. The purpose of the proposed convention is to 
enable parties to that treaty to consult with other parties 
to it 

irgentina’s Arguments 

Argentina’s arguments in presenting the proposal 

were briefly as follows. The community of nations 


lacked machinery to permit consultations either be- 
tween some of them or by all jointly with the required 
speed and efficiency if a situation developed that was 
likely to endanger international peace and security. A 
system of consultation had proved useful in the conduct 
of inter-American affairs. Accordingly, there should be 
similar machinery as part of the general United Nations 
system, but without duplicating the functions of either 
the General Assembly or the Security Council. This 
would provide a preliminary stage enabling states to 
discuss, in a common forum, the repercussions of the 
international event in question and the need to refer 
it to the Security Council or the Assembly. 

The primary purpose of a consultation meeting 
would not be to impose or recommend solutions but to 
provide the best possible opportunity for an exchange 
of views. The fact that no decision would necessarily 
have to be taken would make it possible to expand the 
sphere of United Nations action substantially. Also, it 
might result in every international dispute being dis- 
cussed in the United Nations, whether or not it ever 
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reached the Security Council or the General Assembly. 


The Assembly, Argentina proposed, should set up a 
special committee, consisting of representatives of fifteen 
Members, to study the draft convention submitted, and 
also other methods and procedures stressing the role 
of the United Nations as an instrument for negotiating 
settlements of international disputes. This committee 
should be convened by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold during 1957 at United Nations Headquarters, 
reporting to the Assembly in the latter part of 1957. 


Difficulties Seen 


The proposal for a consultation system presented 
several difficulties, however, for several representatives 
in the Assembly’s Special Political Committee, though 
many of them did favor a study of this proposal in one 
form or another. 


One point made was that the suggested consultation 
system, if extended to cover such matters as the Hun- 
garian situation, the Suez problem or the South African 
racial situation, might lead to “usurping the functions” 
of the General Assembly or Security Council, reducing 
them to “minimal usefulness.” 


Other comments included the following: The consul- 
tation scheme envisaged by the Argentine proposal 
would duplicate machinery already provided for in the 
United Nations Charter. It might result in creating an 
organ parallel to the United Nations, which, while pos- 
sibly useful in dealing with ordinary matters, might be 
set aside in cases of emergency. Adoption of the pro- 
posal for a consultation system might seem impractical 
and visionary to most people, who would think that the 
United Nations was mistaking words for deeds, especial- 
ly after failure to cope with the problem of Soviet 
aggression against Hungary. Establishment of consulta- 
tion machinery might result in 4 body whose delibera- 
tions would delay and confuse those of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, and. perhaps by- 
pass the procedures for bringing up problems in the 
Security Council. Rigid and cumbersome procedures 
might result in barring the door to direct talks between 
the parties involved in a question and actually delay 
reconciliation. 


Some representatives also doubted whether the con- 
sultation system which had worked in inter-American 
relations could be operated successfully either on a 
world basis or in some other regions of the world, 
where conditions were very different from those in the 
Americas. 

Yet another ground for misgiving about the type of 
convention advocated by Argentina was that it might 
give power to a single state to initiate the consultative 
machinery for a particular dispute although it had no 
direct interest in that dispute. 


Those subscribing to one or other of these arguments 
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included the spokesmen for the Philippines, Peru, 
Greece, Ireland, India, Australia, Spain, the United 
Kingdom, Ethiopia, Pakistan and Thailand. 

The delegations of Brazil, Mexico, Italy and Uruguay, 
on the other hand, were among those who considered 
that the inter-American system of consultations could 
be applied to the world scene without much difficulty. 


Soviet Objections 


The USSR, however, objected to the suggested ma- 
chinery for consultation on the ground that it was 
aimed at by-passing the Security Council and at getting 
around the principle of unanimity of the permanent 
members of that body, that it would also weaken the 
effectiveness of the United Nations, that it would, more- 
over, permit any state to interfere in direct negotiations 
between states directly concerned in a particular matter. 

Similar objections were voiced by the Ukrainian rep- 
resentative, among others. 

Poland believed that a consultation system would up- 
set the equilibrium among various United Nations or- 
gans provided by the Charter, limit the functions of the 
Assembly and the Security Council and possibly cause 
a conflict of functions between the new body and the 
Council. 

Expressing the view that Argentina’s proposal was 
not in harmony with the Charter, the Yugoslav spokes- 
man felt that if the United Nations had not been al- 
together successful, that had been due not to faulty 
machinery but to a lack of goodwill. Without a change 
in attitude and without great cooperation, especially 
between the great powers, perfecting the legal machinery 
for consultation would serve no purpose, he said. 


Committee’s Decision 

Eventually, it was decided, subject to final approval 
by the full Assembly, that the Argentine proposal and 
the discussion records on it be referred to Member 
States for consideration during the review of procedures 
and mechanisms for peaceful settlements of disputes 
scheduled for a general conference which the Assembly 
decided last year should be held “at an appropriate 
time” for the purpose of reviewing the United Nations 
Charter. The views of Member States on the matter are 
to be transmitted to the Secretary-General before the 
conference takes place. 

Forty-five delegations in the Committee voted for 
this decision. Eight voted against (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, Ukraine, 
and the USSR). Eight members abstained. 

On January 11, 1957, the full Assembly adopted the 
resolution by 58 votes to 8, with 4 abstentions. 

Sponsors of the resolution were Argentina, Canada, 
Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Mexico, the 
Philippines, Spain, the United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 





The harbor of Port Said as the United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) and Egyptian police took control. 


Suez and World Trade 


6 hn importance of the Suez Canal in world trade is 

shown in the December 1956 issue of the United 
Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. In 1955, about 
13 per cent by weight of world international trade 
passed through the canal. 

Of the 820 million metric tons of such trade, 107.5 
million passed through the canal, 87.4 million tons of 
it northbound, and 20.1 million tons southbound. Of 
the total ocean shipping, 430 million tons was dry 
cargo, and 360 million tons was tanker cargo, of which 
68.8 million tons or 1342 per cent passed through the 
canal. Another 39 million tons was loaded at Mediter- 
ranean ports from pipelines originating in Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia. Sixty-two per cent of the 87 million tons 
of tanker cargo transported from the Middle East to 
Europe passed through the canal, and 57 per cent of 
the 15 million tons from the Middle East to North 
America. 

If those Suez tanker cargoes had been carried by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, the average length of haul 
of a ton of cargo would have been 11,160 nautical 
miles to Europe instead of 5,850, and 11,700 miles to 
North America instead of 8,070. 

“Because of the limitations imposed by the capacity 
of the existing tanker fleet, the temporary closing of 
the Suez Canal will necessitate a rearrangement of the 
pattern of trade in oil,” the Bulletin article states. 
“Assuming that tankers which used to carry oil from 
the Middle East to Europe and to North America via 


Suez, plus one third of the tankers built since 1955, are 
concentrated on carrying oil to Europe via the Cape, 
the reduction in Western Europe’s oil supplies from 
outside Western Europe (which in 1955 were about 
115 million metric tons) would be of the order of 15 
per cent, provided that the pipelines which deliver oil 
to the Eastern Mediterranean are in full service. If the 
pipeline traffic were to be diverted to Europe via the 
Cape, the reduction of Europe’s supplies would increase 
to about 35 per cent.” 

The dependence in 1955 of some countries on the 
Middle East for their imported supplies of crude petrd- 
leum was as follows: United States, 34%; Canada, 11%; 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 93%; France, 94%; West Ger- 
many, 88%; Italy, 949%; Netherlands, 61%; Portugal, 
100%; Sweden, 82%; United Kingdom, 84%. The only 
country in Western Europe which depends to a marked 
degree directly on the Middle East for supplies of re- 
fined products of petroleum is Turkey, which obtains 
from that source 45 per cent by weight of its supplies. 


In 1955, 76.5 per cent by volume of the northbound 
traffic through the Suez Canal consisted of shipments 
of petroleum and its products. Of this trade about 64 
million metric tons or about 96 per cent was oil origi- 
nating in the Persian Gulf. 


The southbound traffic is composed mainly of a 
variety of finished and semi-finished goods moving 
from industrialized Europe to primary-producing Asia. 
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CLEARING THE SUEZ CANAL 


United Nations Operations 


Under Way in Three Stages 


TH ppesyes NATIONS operations to clear the Suez Canal 

of obstructions resulting from the recen* hostilities 
were initiated at full speed on December 31 in coopera- 
tion with the Egyptian authorities. 

For more than a month before the beginning of the 
United Nations operation, Anglo-French salvage vessels 
had been working at the northern end in Port Said 
harbor. By the removal of four wrecks, they had cleared 
a single channel suitable for the passage of vessels of 
25-foot draft (about 10,000 tons) through Port Said 
and were continuing to remove wrecks in order to open 
a wider channel through the port. 

There were no further effective obstructions prevent- 
ing through transit for vessels of 10,000 tons between 
Port Said and the southern limit of the Anglo-French 
military line at El Cap, about twenty-two miles to the 
south. South of El Cap, nine obstructions and two col- 
lapsed bridges required to be removed to provide a 
channel for vessels of limited draft throughout the 
length of the canal. 

One of those major obstacles—the damaged eastern 
section of the El Ferdan railway bridge, some forty-two 
miles south of Port Said—was removed by the United 
Nations salvage fleet on January 4. Two days later, 
thirteen merchant vessels, marooned in a bypass at El 
Ballah since the beginning of hostilities, began a turn- 
around operation under the direction of the Egyptian 
canal authority from the west to the east channel in 
order to leave the canal through Port Said. 
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On November 2, the General Assembly urged that, 
“upon the cease-fire being effective, steps be taken to 
reopen the Suez Canal,” and five days later Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold made known that he was 
exploring the possibility of having the work of clearing 
the canal and its approaches carried out under United 
Nations auspices by agents from countries not involved 
in the conflict. 


Initial Preparations 


During the course of his discussions with the Govern- 
ment of Egypt in Cairo November 15-17, Egypt re- 
quested the assistance of the United Nations in the 
clearing of obstructions, to begin immediately on the 
reestablishment of normal conditions in Port Said and 
the canal area, including the withdrawal of non-Egyp- 
tian forces. On the basis of previous Assembly deci- 
sions, Mr. Hammarskjold declared that the United Na- 
tions in principle was willing to assume the task. 

On November 20, the Secretary-General proposed to 
the Assembly that it should authorize him to proceed 
with his exploration of existing possibilities and to 
negotiate agreements with such firms as might speedily 
and effectively undertake the clearing operations. With 
such approval, he said, he would approach firms in 
countries outside the conflict and would try to clarify 
to what extent they, in turn, might need assistance from 
enterprises not directly approached by the United 
Nations. 
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He added that, although the work was not proposed 
to begin until after the withdrawal of non-Egyptian 
forces from the Port Said and the canal area, he con- 
sidered it possible to pursue negotiations and, in agree- 
ment with the Government of Egypt, to arrange for the 
necessary survey of the conditions in the canal with- 
out delay. 


Surveys and Consultations 


+ 


As soon as the General Assembly, on November 2 
authorized him to proceed with the exploration of prac- 
tical arrangements and the negotiation of agreements 
for clearing the canal speedily and effectively, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold announced that he had arranged with the 
President of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development for the loan of Lieutenant-General 
Raymond Albert Wheeler, Engineering Consultant to 
the Bank, to assist him in the technical organization of 
the work. General Wheeler is a former Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army and for- 
mer Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal. 

On the business negotiations connected with the 
project, the Secretary-General enlisted as adviser John 
J. McCloy, a former President of the International 
Bank. Within the Secretariat, Deputy Under-Secretary 
Alfred G. Katzin was assigned special responsibilities 
connected with the clearance project. 

Two well-known salvage firms—Messrs. L. Smit 
and Co. of Rotterdam and the Svitzer Company of 
Copenhagen—had formed a consortium to assist, at the 
Secretary-General’s request, with the organization and 
management of the technical operations. They were 
requested on November 24 to dispatch to the scene 
such salvage ships and other equipment which had 
meanwhile been put in readiness in various ports. 

On December 8, General Wheeler arrived in Egypt 
with a team of expert technicians, salvage survevors 
drawn from the Smit and Svitzer firms and engineering 


During the hostilities several 
vessels were trapped for 
weeks in the canal by 
destroyed bridges and 
sunken ships. 


workshop surveyors from the Ralph M. Parsons Engi- 
neering Company of Los Angeles. By mid-December, 
although the surveys were still under way, plans and 


preparations had advanced so far as to permit a pos- 
sible start of the United Nations clearance operations 
when conditions laid down by the Secretary-General 
for a start of this operation had been met. 

During a four-day stay in Egypt beginning Decem- 
ber 27, Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary-General, and Mr. Katzin held extensive con- 
versations with General Wheeler and his staff on the 
technical arrangements and the organization of the 
canal clearance operation and also held consultations 
with officials of the Egyptian Government in connection 
with the clearance arrangements which were to be un- 
dertaken by the United Nations in collaboration with 
Egypt. An agreement between the United Nations and 
the Egyptian Government was concluded, establishing 
the relationship between them in clearing the canal 
(see page 50). 

The United Nations had assembled a fleet of more 
than thirty salvage vessels and tugs, including Dutch, 
Danish, German, Italian, Belgian, Swedish and Yugo- 
slav vessels. Experienced crews, divers and salvage ex- 
perts totalling about six hundred men were recruited 
from among those nationalities to man the operation. 


Plan of Operation 


For the purpose of completing certain work started 
by them in Port Said, it was arranged that eleven sal- 
vage vessels of the Anglo-French fleet and several sup- 
port ships would be incorporated into the United Na- 
tions fleet for some weeks during January and would be 
phased out of the fleet as the work assigned to them 
was completed. 

Announcing the beginning of clearance operations 
at full speed on December 30, General Wheeler made 
known that the plan of operation provided for three 
stages. 
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“The first stage,” he said, “envisages the opening of 
a channel for vessels of twenty-five-foot dratt (avout 
10,000 tons). With the removal of five sunken craft in 
the western channel of Port Said to kilometre 35, this 
Stage has been completed in that area. However, for 
the full completion of stage one, there remain to be 
removed nine more obstructions and two collapsed 
bridges south of El Cap. With the knowledge at hand, 
it is estimated that this work will be completed early 
in March and should provide a temporary limited 
passage for vessels of twenty-five-foot draft throughout 
the length of the canal. 

“The second stage of the operation is the removal of 
over thirty remaining obstructions which will increase 
the clearance of the navigable channel to permit the 
transit of vessels of maximum draft. Concurrently with 
the completion of this stage, the necessary dredging 
operations and the completion of work on the work- 
shops, lighting and communications system to provide 
for full navigability will be undertaken. It is presently 
estimated that this stage will be completed in May. 

“The third stage, which will to some extent proceed 
concurrently with stage two, will be the removal of final 
obstructions from port and basins and the restoration 
of docks and harborages to their original condition.” 

Both firms of the consortium, said General Wheeler, 
had been engaged in salvage work for more than one 
hundred years either directly or through their specialist 
subsidiary companies. They would manage the various 
operations for the United Nations under his direction, 
and he would also have the full cooperation and assist- 


ance as needed from the Egyptian authorities, with 
whom he would maintain continuous collaboration. The 


Anglo-French salvage vessels temporarily incorporated 
into the United Nations fleet would continue their work 


Two German salvage ships 
on their way down the canal. 
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in Port Said harbor during January under his direction 
also, he said. 

At a press conference at Headquarters on January 4, 
Mr. Cordier reported that the Secretary-General and 
he were very satisfied with the progress already 
achieved. 

In a report to the General Assembly on January 10, 
the Secretary-General himself stated that the experience 
in the salvage operations during the first ten days gave 
every reason for optimism regarding the meeting of the 
three-stage schedule. 

Mr. Hammarskjold said that he was not yet in a 
position to submit to the Assembly complete cost esti- 
mates for the clearing operation. Pending the presenta- 
tion of such estimates, he did not wish to make any 
definite proposals regarding the way in which the costs 
should be covered, That question had been referred to 
the Advisory Committee. 

In order to meet immediate needs for funds to cover 
initial and current costs pending a final decision, he 
continued, he had approached all Member Governments 
suggesting that they might advance the funds required 
by the United Nations during the first phase. 

In response, firm assurances had been given by a 
number of governments that assistance by way of in- 
terim advances would be forthcoming. Substantial 
amounts already had been made available, he said, and 
additional advances would soon be received after neces- 
sary executive and legislative approval. 

Mr. Hammarskjold stated that, as a result of the 
responses received up to that time, sufficient funds 
would be in hand during January to finance the initial 
stages of United Nations clearance operations. Definite 
financial proposals, when presented, would provide for 
reimbursement of advances made. 





Assembly’s Renewed Action on 


Israel’s ‘Troop Withdrawal 


A FURTHER call for the complete withdrawal of 
L Israel’s forces behind the Palestine Armistice 
Agreement lines was issued by the General Assembly 
on January 19. Adopting a resolution to this effect, by 
74 votes to 2 with 2 abstentions, the Assembly asked 
the Secretary-General to continue his efforts for such a 
withdrawal, in pursuance of the earlier resolutions on 
the subject, and to report back to the Assembly on the 
results within five days. 

Israel’s forces were scheduled to have completed 
their evacuation of the whole of the Sinai Desert, 
except for a strip of land flanking the western shores 
of the Gulf of Aqaba, by January 22. 
in a report submitted to the General Assembly by the 
Secretary-General. The report dealt with compliance 
with the Assembly’s resolutions on troop withdrawals 


This was revealed 


from Egypt and other measures arising from the Assem- 
bly’s November 2 action on the Middle East. 

The report, taken up by the Assembly on January 
17, contained a proposal that the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force might play a role in creating “more satis- 
factory conditions” than those existing before the Mid- 
dle East crisis arose at the end of October. 

When the Assembly resumed consideration of the 
Middle East question it had before it a draft resolution 
presented by a group of twenty-five Afro-Asian nations 
which noted “with regret and concern” Israel’s failure 
to comply with the terms of the Assembly’s previous 
resolutions on troop withdrawals. The proposal asked 
the Secretary-General to continue his efforts to secure 
the complete withdrawal of Israel’s troops behind the 
armistice lines and “to report on such completion to 
the General Assembly within five days.” At the outset 
of his latest report on the question the Secretary-Gen- 
eral pointed out that the withdrawal of Anglo-French 
forces was completed on December 22 and the aspects 
of compliance now remaining involved only the troops 
of Israel. 

After referring to the discussions which he had 
recently held with the representatives of Israel, aimed 
at full compliance with withdrawal requirements, the 
Secretary-General disclosed the following communica- 
tion received from Israel on January 14: “By January 
22 the Sinai Desert will be entirely evacuated by Israel 
forces with the exception of the Sharm al-Shaikh area, 
that is, the strip on the western coast of the Gulf of 
Aqaba which at present ensures the freedom of naviga- 


Secretary-General Reports on 


Evacuation of Sinar Desert 


tion through the Straits of Tiran and in the Gulf, In 
connection with the evacuation of this strip the Govern- 
ment of Israel is prepared to enter forthwith into con- 
versations with the Secretary-General.” 

The Commander of UNEF was due to meet with the 
Israel Commander to arrange for carrying out this 
latest phase of his forces’ withdrawal. At this meeting, 
the Secretary-General stated, the Israel Commander 
would be asked to define the precise meaning of “the 
Sharm al-Shaikh area” and “the strip on the western 
coast of the Gulf of Aqaba.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold then referred to the question of 
Israel’s withdrawal from the Gaza Strip, declaring that 
compliance with the Assembly’s resolutions in this re- 
gard had “not yet been made known to the Secretary- 
General.” 


Movements of UNEF 


Ihe Secretary-General stated in his report that, as a 
result of Israel’s latest withdrawal announcement, the 
United Nations Emergeacy Force would, on January 22, 
reach the armistice demarcation line “wherever it fol- 
lows the north-eastern boundary of the Sinai Desert.” 
At that stage, he added, the last two points in operative 
paragraph two of the Assembly’s November 2 resolution 
would assume “added importance.” |These two points 
referred to raids across the armistice lines into neigh- 
boring territory and to the scrupulous observance of the 
provisions of the armistice agreement. See the UNITED 
NATIONS REviEW, Vol. 3, No. 6]. 

With regard to the full observance of the armistice 
agreements the Secretary-General noted that in its most 
recent communication Israel was silent on the subject 
of withdrawal from the Gaza Strip. He observed that 
the Gaza Strip lay on the Egyptian side of the armistice 
demarcation line and subsequently added: “It is as- 
sumed that the Government of Israel wishes to make 
further observations on the question. Thus, when pre- 
senting the aforementioned communication of 14 Janu- 
ary 1957, the Representative of Israel stated orally 
that his Government is prepared ‘at an early stage’ to 
discuss with the Secretary-General ‘proposals for ar- 
rangements for the Gaza Strip.’” 

In referring to the question of raids across the armi- 
stice demarcation lines, the Secretary-General recalled 
that such forays are prohibited in the armistice agree- 
ments and that the call for general observance of these 
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agreements “reinforces the specific request to the parties 
to desist from raids.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold then continued: “The Truce 
Supervision Organization established under the armi- 
stice agreements, as one of its main duties, assists in 
the prevention of incursions and raids, It is in accord 
with the call for scrupulous observance of the armistice 
agreements for the parties to take all appropriate meas- 
ures to give UNTSO the support necessary to render it 
fully effective. It is a primary duty of the United Nations 
Emergency Force to supervise and enforce the cease- 
fire to which the parties committed themselves in re- 
sponse to the request of the General Assembly in the 
resolution of November 2. Appropriate liaison should 
be established between these two United Nations aux- 
iliary organizations. Further consideration may have to 
be given to the question of the extent to which the 
Force might assume responsibilities so far carried by 
the Truce Supervision Organization. 

“The Secretary-General considers that, in view of the 
serious developments which have taken place, it would 
assist the two United Nations organs and _ facilitate 
compliance with this specific point in the resolution of 
November 2, if the parties were formally to reconfirm 
their undertakings to desist from raids and to take active 
steps to prevent incursions. When full implementation 
of the request for withdrawal of forces behind the armi- 
stice line is ensured, such reaffirmations should, there- 
fore, in the Secretary-General’s view, be solicited from 
all the parties 

“The communication of January 14 from the Govern- 
ment of Israel, in making an exception for the Sharm 
al-Shaikh area as ‘the strip on the western coast of the 
Gulf of Aqaba which, at present, ensures freedom of 
navigation in the Straits of Tiran and in the Gulf,’ indi- 
cates that the evacuation of the strip is anticipated, 
although further conversations with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral are suggested in connection with this evacuation. 
The area referred to and the islands opposite Sharm 
al-Shaikh are Egyptian territory, or territory under 
Egyptian jurisdiction on the basis of an agreement with 
Saudi Arabia. Under the terms of the General Assembly 
resolution, the forces should be withdrawn from these 
territories, The Israel declaration of November 8 stated 
that Israel would be willing to ‘withdraw its forces 
from Egypt.’ ” 

The Secretary-General then referred specifically to 
the issue of the Gulf of Aqaba, adjacent areas of which 
were occupied by forces of Israel during their drive 
into Egyptian territory last October. The international 
significance of the Gulf may, Mr. Hammarskjold stated, 
“be considered to justify the right of innocent passage 
through the Straits of Tiran and the Gulf in accordance 
with recognized rules of international law. The Secre- 
tary-General has not considered that a discussion of the 
various aspects of this matter, and its possible relation 
to the action requested in the General Assembly resolu- 
tions on the Middle East crisis, falls within the mandate 
established for him in the resolution of November 4. 
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“Like the cease-fire, withdrawal is a preliminary and 
essential phase in a development through which a stable 
basis may be laid for peaceful conditions in the area. 
When the General Assembly, in its various resolutions 
concerning the recent crisis in the Middle East, gave 
high priority to the cease-fire and the withdrawal, the 
position of the Assembly reflected both basic principles 
of the Charter and essential political considerations. 

“The Assembly, in taking this position, in no way 
disregarded all the other aims which must be achieved 
in order to create more satisfactory conditions than 
those prevailing during the period preceding the crisis. 
Some of these aims were mentioned by the Assembly. 
Others are to be found in previous decisions of the 
United Nations. All of them call for urgent attention. 
The basic function of the United Nations Emergency 
Force, ‘to help maintain quiet,’ gives the Force great 
value as a background for efforts toward resolving such 
pending problems, although it is not in itself a means’ 
to that end.” 

Finally, in his latest report on Israel’s compliance 
with the Assembly’s resolutions the Secretary-General 
touched on the constructive tasks which lie ahead. He 
stated: “It is essential that, through prompt conclusion 
of the first phases of implementation of the General 
Assembly resolutions, Member Governments should 
now be enabled to turn to the constructive tasks to 
which the establishment and the maintenance of the 
cease-fire, a full withdrawal of forces behind the armi- 
Stice lines, a desisting from raids and scrupulous obser- 
vance of the armistice agreements, should open the 
way. 


Report on the Gaza Strip 


In another report to the Generai Assembly a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary-General dealt with conditions 
in the area of the Gaza Strip following the cease-fire in 
the Middle East. This report, issued on January 11, 
was compiled by Lieut.-Colonel K. R. Nelson, of the 
United States, a member of the Headquarters staff of 
the United Nations Emergency Force, who visited the 
Gaza Strip as the Secretary-General’s special represen- 
tative during the last few days of November. 

Lieut.-Col. Nelson said that Israel had methodically 
established a program to stabilize life in the area, had 
established law and order and had dealt with any up- 
rising or looting in a strong manner. He thought that 
the population had remained calm because it had rec- 
ognized this, and warned that the removal of any 
effective authority would cause an eruption. 

Lieut.-Col. Nelson also reported that some of the 
administrative measures taken, especially in the eco- 
nomic, financial, postal and police fields, “would seem 
to indicate a trend toward facilitating the permanency 
of the existing situation achieved through military action 
by Israel.” The report said that fewer troops were 
evident in the area as compared with the concentration 
of Egyptian troop units prior to November 2. 

(Continued on page 48) 





Appeal For Funds 


To Aid Palestine Refugees 


Effects of Gaza Strip Occupation Described 


ge EMN APPEAL for funds to continue and improve 
é the work of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency on behalf of almost a million Palestine refugees 
was made in the annual report to the General Assembly 
submitted by Henry R. Labouisse, Director of the 
Agency. The report covers the period from July 1, 1955 
to June 30, 1956. In a special report to the Assembly 
subsequently submitted and covering the period from 
November 1, 1956 to mid-December 1956, Mr. La- 
bouisse describes the effects of Israel’s military eccupa- 
tion of the Gaza Strip on the Agency’s operations and 
on the refugees there. 

Without more funds, Mr. Labouisse warns in the 
annual report, the already inadequate relief operations 
will have to be cut severely. 

Regardless of future changes in the political situation, 
the report points out, some form of relief will be neces- 
sary for several years to come. The longer the delay in 
finding an acceptable solution to the Palestine situation, 
the longer will relief be required. 

There has been an increasing awareness, the report 
states. that the million refugees whose lives were dis- 
rupted by the political events of 1947-8 are one of the 
most important causes of continued unrest in the Near 
East and, at the same time, its victims. That aware- 
ness, however, has not been translated into construc- 
tive political action. 

It would be a grave error, the Director states, to be- 


lieve that there is tension in the Near East only when 
military operations, frontier incidents or political con- 
flicts make headlines. Tension, although varying in 
degree, is continuous in this sensitive area. 

Established in 1949 to help the Goverments of 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt care for the 800,000 
Palestine Arabs who sought refuge in those countries, 
UNRWA now provides relief for 922,729 refugees. In 
addition, the Agency operates a wide variety of educa- 
tional, agricultural and commercial projects designed 
to enable refugees to become self-supporting. It has five 
regional offices—in Cairo, Gaza, Amman, Damascus 
and in Beirut, where its headquarters are also located. 
The Agency employs more than 8,000 people, most of 
them refugees. 

Actual expenses on relief services, food, shelter, 
medical care and welfare services during the year was 
$23.4 million; governments contributed $22.6 million. 

Unless Member States take urgent measures, the 
situation will be worse this year, the report asserts. Not 
only do relief services need to be improved, but the cost 
of basic materials is rising and the number of refugees 
increasing. 

The Agency has a two-fold assignment: the long- 
term task of helping the refugees to become self-sup- 
porting and the temporary one of providing them with 
food, shelter, and medical care. 

An effective appraisal of the Agency’s work, the 
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report states, can be made only if the human factors 
involved are clearly understood. “The problem posed 
by the Palestine refugees is concerned with human suf- 
fering. It is not simply an economic problem 
susceptible of economic solutions.” There must be full 
cooperation among the refugees, the host governments, 
the contributing governments and the Agency if the vast 
and complex operations are to be carried out efficiently. 

The Agency’s work must be considered against the 
political background of the Palestine question, “The 
strongest feeling, bitterly expressed by the great mass 
of the refugees is the demand to return to their old 
homes. The refugees are, in general, supported in this 
claim by the Arab Governments,” the report declares. 

Most refugees oppose any large-scale projects for 
self-support, mistakenly linking them with permanent 
resettlement. Some individual refugees and host govern- 
ment officials do realize that whatever the ultimate 
solution of the Palestine problem, self-support projects 
are in the interest of both refugees and governments; 
their cooperation has enabled UNRWA to achieve limited 
progress in this field. But only the open and active sup- 
port of the host governments will enable the Agency 
to develop projects offering substantial opportunities 
for self-support to a large number of refugees. 


Refugees Hostile 


The difficulties the Agency meets in carrying out its 
task have their roots in the attitude of the refugees and, 
to some extent, of the host governments, the report 
declares. The refugees hold the United Nations largely 
responsible for their plight and the Agency is the sym- 
bol of the United Nations to most of them, who regard 
UNRWA relief as a debt owed them by the world. They 
consider that the relief services are insufficient. The fact 
that the Agency’s funds are extremely limited is seldom 
understood or accepted as a valid consideration. “Un- 
scrupulous political agitators have consistently exploited 
the refugees’ understandable bitterness. The result is to 
encourage ill-will and, in certain cases, open resistance 
towards the Agency.” 

The Agency is continuing to receive applications for 
assistance from bona fide Palestine refugees who did 
not apply for assistance when UNRWA was established 
because then they had sufficient resources to live on 
and did not foresee that the Palestine problem would 
remain unsolved so long. Many are now in need, but 
lack of funds makes it impossible to help them. During 
the year, the number of refugees registered with the 
Agency increased from 905,986 to 922,729. 

The troubled political situation in Jordan has pre- 
vented the Government from implementing the pro- 
cedures agreed upon with the Agency for the rectifica- 
tion of the relief rolls through a jointly administered 
system of additions and deletions. The distribution of 
relief in Jordan, therefore, remained inequitable. 

The Agency regards a refugee family as self-support- 
ing when its income reaches a certain level. In Lebanon, 
the distribution of relief was more equitable as a result 
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of increased flexibility in the application of the principle. 

The basic foodstuffs distributed to each refugee on 
the ration rolls continued at about 1,600 calories daily 
in winter and 1,500 calories in summer. In addition, the 
Agency instituted a supplementary ration of about 500 
calories daily to pregnant and nursing women and im- 
proved its supplementary cooked meals for the sick 
by increasing the quantity of fresh foods. An average 
of 27,000 women a month received the supplementary 
ration and 46,600 refugees had cooked meals daily. 
The number of children receiving a daily milk ration 
in school increased from an average of about 21,000 
in the previous year to an average of about 40,000 in 
the period under review. 

An average of 190,000 refugees received a daily dis- 
tribution of milk. In spite of these improvements, the 
Agency considers the quantity of basic foodstuffs in- 
adequate for a complete diet. The Agency has not been 
able to increase food rations because of insufficient 
funds. At current prices, the cost of each 100-calorie 
increase is estimated at about $1 million. 


Shelter 

The percentage of registered refugees living in camps 
increased from 37.1 to 38.9 during the year. But where- 
as the number of tents remained stationary at about 
14,000, the number of huts increased from 63,000 to 
over 83,000. Now there are less than half as many tents 
as in 1950 and about seven times as many huts. 

In spite of the improved housing, the Agency con- 
siders that the overall minimum needs have not yet 
been met. There are still refugees living in caves in the 
hills of Palestine and there are still concentrations of 
refugees in camps for which the Agency can assume no 
responsibility. Around many camps there are still so- 
called squatters for whom Agency shelter cannot be 
provided. 

Health Services 

The refugees’ health is satisfactory. Over 3,000 
workers and 100 doctors and 100 qualified nurses look 
after them. There are ninety clinics and out-patient 
departments, and over 2,200 beds. Attendance at the 
Agency’s maternity clinics and infant health centres in- 
creased to over 120,000 and 500,000, respectively. 

A new health team has been established in Jordan. 
A new wing has been added to a tuberculosis sanatorium 
in Lebanon at Agency expense, improving its facilities 
for tuberculosis control. 

Continuing to concentrate on public health, the 
Agency has succeeded in reducing the incidence of 
malaria in the Yarmuk and Jordan Valleys, previously 
one of the most “malarious regions in the world,” to one 
fifth of what it was in 1953. 


Welfare Services 


The Agency’s welfare services help to maintain 
morale through group activities and individual case 
work. Its community centres, arts and crafts and sewing 
centres continued their activities. A survey was made of 





the needs of handicapped youth, an estimated 4,400 


cripples, blind and deaf and dumb children and young 


people. In an effort at rehabilitation, 185 such children 


were placed in institutions which will undertake their 


training and 


maintenance education, specialized g 
eventual placement 

Although the clothing needs of adults still have to be 
met from contributions of used clothing from overseas, 
the Agency was able to begin providing, for the first 
time, some new clothes for refugee children. Part of the 


cloth was woven by refugee weavers in the Gaza Strip 


Refugee Self-Support 


Many refugees Ol the professional and property-own 
ing classes, who are not recipients of UNRWA relief, have 
already fully established themselves in the Arab states. 
Others have part-time or full-time work, particularly 
in Lebanon and Syria 

But four fifths of the refugees live in Gaza and Jor- 
dan, where opportunities for work are limited in rela- 
tion to the problem. Thus, “in the absence of wider 
and bolder political decisions concerning the entire refu- 
gee problem” than those heretofore taken, there should, 
the report states, “be no optimism regarding its solu- 
tion.” For, as mentioned in previous years, “the refu- 
gees as a whole continue collectively io resist large-scale 
development projects which appear to them to involve 
permanent resettlement and therefore to carry serious 
political implications.” In the circumstances, “the 
than to pursue Ww 


i 
tonr the 1 1] . | If¥-cupno yr “ot } hich 
vigor the small-scale Sei support projects with whicn 


Agency has no alternative course” 


refugees and host governments are prepared to co- 
operate 
Education 


With the cooperation of UNESCO, the Agency has pro 


at 
vided elementary and secondary schooling for 169,555 


refugees, extensive vocational training and 350 uni- 


he 


versity scholarships in the year reviewed. During t 
past year, UNRWA opened two pilot teacher-training 
centres in Jordan and one in Lebanon, as well as an 


agricultural training centre in Gaza. 


Agricultural Development 


Ihe Agency had hoped to be able to embark on two 
major projects for the utilization of the waters from the 
Jordan watershed in the Jordan Valley and from the 
Nile in western Sinai. Feasibility reports were com- 
pleted during the year, but their implementation de- 
pends on political decisions not within the Agency’s 
control, and no progress has been possible. The Agency 
has, however, been able to expand its seven small-scale 
agricultural projects in Jordan and Syria. 

So far, the report notes, the emphasis has been on 
projects leading to self-support rather than to the pro- 
vision of temporary employment. In Gaza, however, 
UNRWA and the Egyptian Government have proposed 
special projects that would provide employment and 
improve morale, and at the same time bring about 
“much-needed improvements” in roads, drainage sys- 
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tems and other public facilities. In Jordan, the Agency 
wishes Assembly permission to use loans or grants in 
general development programs designed not so much 
for immediate self-support of refugees as for long-range 


benefit through improved economic activity 


Relationship with Host Governments 


[he refugees constitute a high proportion of the 
total population of the host countries. In Gaza, refu- 
gees make up about 69 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion; in Jordan, 36 per cent; in Lebanon, 7 per cent. 
Only in Syria is the proportion reasonably small: 2.3 
per cent 

The arrival of such large numbers of people has 
seriously strained the economies of the host countries. 
Public services and resources have been taxed, and 
labor markets depressed; in addition, the governments 
themselves are called upon to finance services for the 
refugees, apart from those financed by the Agency. 

Some of the governments of the host countries have 
tended more and more to want to control or restrict 
Agency action, creating particular difficulties in the per- 
sonnel field. For example, governments have asserted 
the right to veto Agency staff appointments; they have 
forced Agency personnel to leave their territory without 
justified explanation; and they have refused entry to 
Agency personnel, although other host countries had 
not objected to them. 

At times, host governments have ignored the Agency’s 
international status in other ways—for example, by 
imposing import taxes on supplies imported for the 
refugees. 

Differences of opinion have arisen as to the nature 
and extent of UNRWA’s responsibilities, the report states. 
For example, in Jordan, government refusal to estab- 
lish more accurate registration records has prevented 
the Agency from removing names of ineligible persons 
and replacing them by eligible ones, particularly chil- 
dren. Egyptian authorities held the Agency responsible 
for providing secondary education for all qualified 
pupils in the Gaza Strip. Still another example was 
presented when authorities forced refugees living out- 
side camps to move without first providing new hous- 
ing for them. 

During the period under review, the report points out 
in conclusion, UNRWA has done its work under partic- 
ularly difficult conditions. While its relief and educa- 
tional work was done as well as available funds and 
local conditions permitted, political factors interfered 
with the self-support projects. “The ability of the Agency 
to continue its work in all fields will depend upon the 
funds made available to it, upon the atittude and co- 
operation of both the refugees and the host govern- 
ments, and upon the political conditions in the area of 
operations.” 

The military operations and sudden change in local 
administration seem to have made the refugees stranded 
in the Gaza Strip. more conscious than ever of the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The United Nations 


Emergency Force 


On Duty in Egypt 


I* the front line of a moral force which extends around 
the world, 5,200 young men from far-flung home 
towns in ten different nations find themselves these days 
in unfamiliar surroundings, carrying out a multitude of 
unique assignments, but united by the amalgam of their 
primary task—to preserve peace in the Middle East. 

“You are soldiers of peace in the first international 
force of its kind,” Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold told them. “As members of the United Nations 
Emergency Force you are taking part in an experience 
that is new in history, You have come from distant 
homelands, not to fight a war but to serve peace and 
justice and order under the authority of the United 
Nations.” 

The blue-helmeted troops have done their work with 
firmness, impartiality and efficiency, Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, their Commander, praised them. And 
whether such work involves patrolling the streets of Port 
Said, closing the gap behind withdrawing Israeli troops 
in the Sinai Peninsula, trucking food supplies to the 
ancient fortress-monastery of St. Catherine, or bringing 
currency to the port city so its normal life may begin 
again—in most assignments these serious-faced, for- 
eign-speaking young men have been greeted warmly in 
a way they understand, with smiles and applause. None- 
theless the routine of their service has not been without 
danger, for occasionally, at night, they have been at- 
tacked with hand grenades and small arms. 

The Emergency Force itself, in the opinion of Prince 


In Port Said, members of the UNEF, on security patrol, 
pass in front of bombed-out buildings. 
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The first Swedish contingent unloads equipment. 


Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand, President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, has been an amazing achievement. Three 
days after the Assembly, on November 7, 1956, ap- 
proved Mr. Hammarskjold’s plan for the Force, the 
first units arrived at the staging area in Italy. Within 
another five days they were in Egypt. 

By international airlift and sealift, the strength of the 
Force grew over the weeks to its target size of two 
reduced-strength combat brigades, containing units from 
Brazil, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, Finland, India 
Indonesia, Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia. Airlift and 
other transport were provided by Brazil, Canada, Italy, 
Switzerland. the United States and Yugoslavia. 

One of the remarkable aspects of the Force, pointed 
out Prince Wan, is that it has been completely vol- 
untary. The Secretary-General did not appeal to any 
government to contribute a contingent, but at least 
twenty-three cabled their willingness to do so. 

“That, I think, is an indication of the enthusiasm for 
the idea behind the Force among the Member States of 
the United Nations,” Prince Wan said 


Wearing the United Nations armband, Colombian 
troops line up for their noon-day meal in Egypt. 


Canadian officers off duty relax in barracks. 


Forty-eight days after the occupation of Port Said 
by the Anglo-French forces, the latter withdrew again, 
and the Emergency Force took over. The control of 
such civil affairs as public utilities, finance, communica- 
tions, fuel and food distribution, legal affairs, safety, 
health and damage claims was handed over, to be con- 
veyed in turn to the Egyptian authorities. 

Fanning out over the Sinai Peninsula, units of the 
Force also took over the controls there as the with- 
drawal of the Israelis progressed. Arrangements were 
quickly put into effect to patrol the areas under control, 
to set up check points and to detect stray mines. 

“You are the front line of a moral force which ex- 
tends around the world, and you have behind you the 
support of millions,” the Secretary-General told the men 
in a personal message. “Much will depend upon the 
example this Force sets. Your success can have pro- 
found effect for good, not only in the present emer- 
gency, but on future prospects for building a world 
order, of which we may all one day be truly proud.” 


Finnish Ambassador to Italy, A. Ivalo, left, greets Major 
U. Kettinen of his country’s contingent to UNEF. 
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This is to certify that the bearer, whose signature appears 
hereon, is a member of the United Nations Emergency Force. 


igné certifie que le porteur de la présente carte, 
la signature figure ci-aprés, est membre 
de la Force d'urgence des Nations Unies, 


The UNEF identity card. 
of the first Norwegian contingent in a 


C-124 Globemaster. 


A soldier of the Yugoslav motorized battalion uses 
radio communication equipment. 


WUD) 


Danish troops arrive near Port Said. 


(Lower right) UNEF troops at a roadside bivouac. 


(Below) Officers and men of the Indian group. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


Plenary Action 


Dec 18 
admitted to the United Nations as its 
eightieth Member, 
mendation by the Security Council. 


Japan was unanimously 


following recom 

@ A recommendation by the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee that membership 
of the International Law Commission 
be increased from fifteen to twenty 
one was approved. The following 
twenty-one members were then elected 
for a five-year term, beginning Janu- 
ary 1957, with a majority of 40 votes 
required: Jean Spiropoulos of Greece 
(68); Radhabinod Pal of India (64); 
Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico (63); 
Georges Scelle of France (63); Gil- 
berto Amado of Brazil (61); Douglas 
L. Edmonds of the United States 
(59); Francisco V. Garcia-Amador of 
Cuba (58); Jaroslav Zourek of 
Czechoslovakia (57); Sir Gerald Fitz- 
maurice of the United Kingdom (56); 
Grigory I. Tunkin of the Soviet Union 
(55); Faris Bey El-Khouri of Syria 
(54); Ahmed Matine Draftary of Iran 
(54); Milan Bartos of Yugoslavia 
(52); Abdullah El-Erian of Egypt 
(52); A. E. F. Sandstrom of Sweden 
(51); Kisaburo Yokota of Japan 
(51); Roberto Ago of Italy (49); 
Thanat Khoman of Thailand (49); 
Shuhsi Hsu of China (48); J. P. A. 
Francois of the Netherlands (45); Al- 
fred Verdross of Austria (40). 

@ The Assembly also took action 
on the Sixth Committee’s report on 
amendments to the Assembly’s rules of 
procedure. The recommended changes 
gave effect to the Assembly’s decision 
to change the name of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee to Special Political 
Committee, and to confer permanent 
status on it. The report of the Sixth 
Committee was adopted without ob- 
jection. 


Dec. 19: Colombia, Iraq and Swe- 
den were elected as non-permanent 
members of the Security Council. 


(December 16 through January 15) 


Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, the USSR, 
Finland and the United Kingdom were 
elected members of the Economic and 
Haiti and India were 
Trusteeship 


Social Council 
elected members of the 


Council 


Dec. 21 The Assembly adopted 
without objection a Canadian resolu- 
tion under which the fourteen mem- 
bers of the Peace Observation Com- 
mission were reappointed for 1957 
and 1958. The members are China, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Honduras, In- 
dia, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Pakis- 
tan, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and 
Uruguay. 

© It adopted four resolutions on 
technical assistance as recommended 
by the Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee. The first resolution, adopted 
by 64 votes to 7, with 2 abstentions, 
refers to the twenty-fourth session of 
the Economic and Social Council, and 
to its Technical Assistance Committee, 
the records of the recent debate on 
the question of currency utilization of 
contributions to the fund of the Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance. The second resolution, adopted 
unanimously, amends the regulations 
concerning the Working Capital and 
Reserve Fund of the Expanded Pro- 
gram. The third resolution, also unani- 
mously adopted, invites governments 
to give the fullest support to the Ex- 
panded Program when they consider 
their pledges for the coming years. 
The fourth resolution, adopted 65 to 
none, with 9 abstentions, endorses the 
recommendations of the Secretary- 
General for increased activity in the 
field of public administration under the 
regular program of technical assist- 
ance. 

© The Assembly accepted the finan- 
cial reports and accounts for the 
financial year ended June 30, and the 
certificate of the Board of Auditors 


for both the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East and the Korean Re- 
construction Agency. 

© It approved draft resolutions of 
the Fifth Committee concerning bud- 
get estimates for the year 1957. Appro- 
priations of $48,807,650 were approved 
by a vote of 65 to none, with 8 absten- 
tions. An increase in the Working 
Capital Fund to $22 million was ap- 
proved 63 to none, with 8 abstentions. 

© The Assembly endorsed recom- 
mendations by the Fifth Committee 
on appointments of members to fill the 
vacancies in the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, the Committee on Contri- 
butions, the Investments Committee, 
the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal and the United Nations Staff 
Pension Committee. 

® It adopted by a vote of 73 to one, 
with one abstention, the scale of as- 
sessments for the apportionment of 
United Nations expenses among Mem- 
ber States for 1956 and 1957, as 
recommended by the Fifth Committee. 

® It took note of the audit reports 
relating to expenditure by specialized 
agencies of the technical assistance 
funds allocated from the Special Ac- 
count. 

@ The Assembly then adjourned un- 


til January 2. 


Jan. 10: By a vote of 59 to 8, with 
10 abstentions, the General Assembly 
approved a twenty-four-power resolu- 
tion which established a five-nation in- 
vestigation committee to investigate 
the Hungarian situation, consisting of 
representatives from Australia, Cey- 
lon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay. 
Created to ensure that all United Na- 
tions Members have the fullest and 
best available information about the 
situation created by the Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary’s internal affairs, 
and about developments in regard to 
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Assembly resolutions on the question, 
the committee is charged with inves- 
tigating and making direct observa- 
tions in Hungary and elsewhere, to 
obtain testimony, information and evi- 
dence as appropriate. It is to report 
to the current Assembly session, and 
thereafter to prepare additional reports 
periodically for the information of 
United Nations Members and for the 
Assembly if it is in session. At the 
same time, the Assembly called on 
Hungary and the USSR to cooperate 
with the committee in every way and, 
in particular, to permit this body and 
its staff entry into and freedom of 
travel within Hungary. All Member 
States were asked to cooperate, and 
also to give prompt effect to this and 
to previous Assembly resolutions on 
Hungary. 


Jan. 11: The General Assembly 
elected V. K. Wellington Koo of China 
to fill the vacancy on the International 
Court of Justice created by the death 
last June of Judge Hsu Mo. Mr. Well- 
ington Koo received 42 votes to 36 
cast for Shigeru Kuriyama of Japan. 
(In the Security Council, Mr. Welling- 
ton Koo was elected by 8 votes to 3 
for Mr. Kuriyama.) 

e The 
of 77 to none, a proposal to authorize 
the eighteen-member Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to relationship 
agreement betwen the United Nations 
and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. The draft agreement is to be 
reported to the twelfth regular session 


of the Assembly for its approval. 


ssemoly acgopted, a Vote 
Assembl lopted, by a vote 


negotiate a 


@ As recommended by the First 
(Political) Committee, the Assembly 
decided to have the United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea continue its 
efforts to bring about by peaceful 
means a unified, independent and 
democratic Korea. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 57 in favor, 8 
against, with 9 abstentions. It calls for 
free elections under United Nations 
supervision, with the cooperation of 
all states and. authorities. Another 
recommendation of the First Commit- 
tee was that the Assembly express 
gratitude to India, Argentina and 
Brazil for their valuable cooperation 
in the settlement of the problem of 
ex-prisoners of the Korean War and 
the hope that those still in India soon 
would be resettled through the co- 
operation of Member States. The As- 
sembly approved this recommendation 
by a vote of 60 to none, with 10 ab- 
stentions. 

@ On the recommendation of its 
Special Political Committee, the As- 
sembly decided to refer to United 
Nations Members an Argentine pro- 
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posal for a study of a draft conven- 
tion on a system of consultation (to 
be set up within the United Nations 
framework on the lines of a similar 
system used for inter-American con- 
sultations) for consideration during a 
review of peaceful settlement proce- 
dures and mechanisms scheduled for 
a general conference on the review 
of the United Nations Charter. This 
conference, the Assembly decided last 
year, is to be held “at an appropriate 
time.”” The vote for this decision was 
58 to 8, with 4 abstentions. 


Special Political Committee 


Dec. 17: The Special Political 
Committee decided that as the last item 
on its agenda for the current Assembly 
session it would take up the question 
of the USSR’s complaint of United 
States intervention in the domestic af- 
fairs of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania and 
the USSR, and its “subversive activity” 
against these states. 


Dec. 21: By 45.votes to 8, with 8 
abstentions, the Special Political Com- 
mittee adopted a draft resolution on an 
Argentine proposal for a worldwide 
system of consultations. (For further 
details, see section headed “Plenary 
Action.’’) 


Jan. 9: ~The Committee recom- 
mended a resolution urging the Gov- 
ernments of Pakistan, India and South 
Africa to enter into negotiations to 
facilitate a settlement of the problem 
of the treatment of people of Indian 
origin in South Africa, and appealing 
particularly to South Africa to co- 
operate to this end. Recalling the As- 
sembly’s decision of December 14, 
1955, setting up a unified program 
of advisory services in the field of 
human rights, the Committee’s draft 
resolution also invited the parties con- 
cerned in the problem to report to the 
Assembly “as appropriate, jointly or 
separately.” Forty-nine Members voted 
in favor of the Committee’s decision, 
and 11 abstained (Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Portugal, Spain, 
Turkey and the United Kingdom). 
There were no votes against. 


First (Political and Security) 
Committee 


Jan. 8: A United States draft reso- 
lution reaffirming the objectives of the 
United Nations for Korea was adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 57 to 8, with 13 
abstentions, and a joint draft resolu- 
tion regarding ex-prisoners of the 
Korean War, sponsored by Ecuador, 
El Salvador and Venezuela and re- 
vised at the suggestion of Ceylon, was 


adopted by a vote of 69 to none, with 
9 abstentions. (See above under “Plen- 
ary Action”.) 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Dec. 17-Jan. 10: The Committee 
continued general debate on the eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries. 

Jan. 11-15: The Committee dis- 
cussed the question of establishment 


of a world food reserve. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Dec. 13: The Committee 
study of draft covenants on human 
rights after approving a_ procedural 
proposal under which it decided to 
devote a minimum of thirty-five meet- 
ings to discussing this subject. 


began 


Dec. 14: The Committee adopted 
Article 6—on the right to work—of 
the Draft Covenant on Economic, So- 
cial and Cultural Rights by a roll-call 
vote of 48 in favor, none against, and 
17 abstentions. States parties to the 
agreement are to recognize the right 
to work, which includes the right of 
everyone to earn his living by work 
freely chosen or accepted. They are to 
safeguard this right through technical 
and vocational guidance and training 
programs, policies and techniques to 
achieve steady economic, social and 
cultural development and full and pro- 
ductive employment under conditions 
safeguarding fundamental political and 
economic freedoms to the individual. 


Dec. 21: By a roll-call vote of 42 
in favor, none against, and 18 absten- 
tions, the Committee adopted an ar- 
ticle on fair working conditions to be 
included in the future Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 
Parties to the covenant shall recognize 
the right of just and favorable work- 
ing conditions for everyone, including 
fair wages and equal pay for equal 
work, with the guarantee that women’s 
working conditions shall not be in- 
ferior to men’s; the right to a decent 
living; to safe and healthy working 
conditions; to equal opportunity for 
promotion; to rest, leisure and reason- 
ably limited working hours, periodic 
holidays with pay and remuneration 
for public holidays. 


Jan. 9: By a roll-call vote of 37 to 
none with 32 abstentions, the Com- 
mittee adopted Article 8 on trade 
union rights for inclusion in the fu- 
ture Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. Parties to the 
covenant are to ensure the right to 
form trade unions and join the trade 
union of his choice; the right of trade 
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unions to establish national federations 
or confederations, and the right of the 
latter to form or join international 
trade union organizations; the right of 
trade unions to function freely subject 
to no limitations other than those pre- 
scribed by law; and the right to strike. 


Jan. 14: The Committee adopted, 
by a vote of 51 in favor, | against, 
with 16 abstentions, Article 9, on so- 
cial security, for inclusion in the fu- 
ture Covenant on Economic, Social 
and Cultural Rights. The article reads 
as follows: “The States Parties to the 
Covenant recognize the right of every- 
one to social security, including social 
insurance.” The adopted text is a draft 
submitted by the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to which the words “in- 
cluding social insurance” were added 
as part of a USSR amendment. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 


Dec. 20: A series of resolutions 
was adopted concerning the territory 
of South West Africa. For the tenth 
time the General Assembly was asked 
to recommend that the normal way of 
modifying the international status of 
South West Africa—now administered 
by the Union of South Africa—would 
be to place it under the International 
Trusteeship System by means of a 
trusteeship agreement, “in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XII of 
the Charter.” This proposal, sponsored 
by Liberia, was adopted by a vote of 
39 to none with 12 abstentions. 

® Another resolution noted “with 
concern” that for the third successive 
year the Assembly’s Committee on 
South West Africa had been unable to 
escape the conclusion that conditions 
in the territory “are for the most part, 
and particularly for the ‘Native’ ma- 
jority, still far from meeting in a rea- 
sonable way the standards implicit 
in the purposes of the Mandates Sys- 
tem.” The resolution, endorsed by a 
vote of 43 to none with 12 abstentions, 
drew the attention of the South Afri- 
can Government to specific recom- 
mendations made by the Committee 
on South West Africa. These called 
for the progressive transfer of respon- 
sibility to representative, executive and 
legislative institutions in the territory, 
the revision of current policies of “Na- 
tive” administration, extension to all 
the inhabitants of representation in the 
existing territorial legislature, a_re- 
view and revision of the land settle- 
men policy, repeal of racially discrim- 
inatory restrictions in the territory’s 
laws, and the elimination of racial 
discrimination in the educational sys- 
tem. The Union Government was 
asked to submit information on its 
consideration of these conclusions and 
recommendations and action taken by 
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it “in order to ensure the fulfillment 
of its obligations and responsibilities 
under the mandate.” 

e@ A third resolution, voted by 38 to 
4, with 8 abstentions, decided to trans- 
mit to the Committee on South West 
Africa for study the statements made 
by two petitioners—Mburumba K. 
Getzen, an African from the territory, 
and the Rev. Michael Scott, an Angli- 
can clergyman who spoke on behalf 
of the indigenous inhabitants. Two 
other resolutions dealt with petitions 
examined by the Committee on South 
West Africa and had been recom- 
mended by that body in its report to 
the Assembly. 

© The Committee heard a state- 
ment by Julius K. Nyerere, president 
of the Tanganyika African National 
Union, who outlined proposals for 
various government reforms in the 
British-administered Trust Territory. 
On the proposal of the United King- 
dom the Committee requested the 
Secretariat to circulate the petitioner's 
statement. 

Dec. 21: Two other resolutions on 
South West Africa were adopted. One, 
an amended Indian proposal, requested 
the Committee on South West Africa 
to study what legal remedy is open to 
deal with the problem of the man- 
dated territory. Another proposal, 
originally sponsored by Liberia, asked 
the Secretary-General to explore ways 
and means for a satisfactory solution 
of the question of Scuth West Africa 
and to take whatever steps he con- 
sidered necessary to find such a solu- 
tion, in line with the principles of the 
Charter and the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on 
the territory’s status. The Secretary- 
General was asked to report back to 
the Assembly on his findings. On the 
proposal of Thailand the Committee 
agreed to keep the South West Africa 
item open. 


Jan. 2: Consideration of the future 
political status of French-administered 
Togoland was begun. Opening state- 
ments were made by Gaston Defferre, 
Minister for Overseas France, and by 
two other members of the French dele- 
gation: Georges Apedo-Amah, Minis- 
ter of Finance of the Autonomous Re- 
public of Tegoland, and Guy Périer 
de Féral, Referendum Administrator 
in Togoland. During the ensuing de- 
bate the Committee heard statements 
by seven petitioners from the territory. 

Jan. 14: The Committee recom- 
mended the dispatch of a United Na- 
tions Commission to French Togoland 
to examine the entire situation arising 
from the practical application of the 
new French statute establishing the 
territory as an autonomous republic. 
The Commission would comprise five 


members, appointed by the President 
of the General Assembly “on the basis 
of equitable geographical distribution” 
and would report its observations and 
proposals to the Trusteeship Council, 
which would then submit the results 
of its study of the question to the 
next Assembly session. Adopting a 
resolution to this effect, by a vote of 
52 to 10, with 14 abstentions, the 
Committee noted in its Rapporteur’s 
report that France agreed not to press 
at the current session for the termina- 
tion of its trusteeship administration 
in Togoland. The Committee’s resolu- 
tion described the reforms introduced 
in French Togoland in consequence 
of the new statute as “a very signifi- 
cant step in the achievement of the 
objectives of Article 76 of the Charter 
and of the Trusteeship Agreement.” It 
further congratulated the population 
on the progress it has made in the 
political, economic, social and cultural 
fields. Another operative clause in the 
resolution recommendec that “in ad- 
dition to such further reforms as the 
authorities concerned may deem ap- 
propriate, the Legislative Assembly of 
the territory should be constituted, as 
soon as possible, by election on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage.” In 
its preamble the resolution noted the 
report of the Referendum Administra- 
tor in French Togolanc, according to 
which the population, by a substantial 
majority, had favored the reforms in- 
troduced by the decree of August 24 
“setting forth the Statute of Togoland.” 
The preamble also expressed the 
opinion that these reforms and their 
application “require further study by 
the Trusteeship Council.” It was also 
noted that the invitation by the Ad- 
ministering Authority to send a com- 
mission to the territory was initiated 
by the Government of Togoland. 


Jan. 15: The Committee opened 
debate on its next agenda item—infor- 
mation from non-self-governing terri- 
tories, transmitted under Article 73e 
of the Charter. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Dec. 17: The Committee approved 
on first reading budgetary estimates 
for the Department of Public Infor- 
mation, Information Centres (other 
than the Geneva Information Service), 
the transfer of the assets of the League 
of Nations to the United Nations, the 
amortization of the Headquarters 
Construction Loan, and the Joint Staff 
Pension Board and United Nations 
Staff Pension Committee. 

© It adopted, by a vote of 27 to 15, 
with 19 abstentions, an amended 
USSR proposal approving, among 
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other things, the establishment by 
1959 of a $4.5 million ceiling for pub- 
lic information expenses. 

© The Committee decided to inform 
the General Assembly that adoption 
of the draft resolution of the Sixth 
Committee that the Statute of the In- 
ternational Law Commission’ be 
amended to provide for a membership 
of 21 on the Commission, rather than 
15 as at present, would entail an ex- 
penditure each year of $15,000. 

© It adopted on first reading the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee as follows: Section 10, De- 
partment of Public Information, $2,- 
323,400; Section 20, Information Cen- 
tres (other than the Geneva Informa- 
tion Service), $1,203,500; Section 30, 
Transfer of the assets of the League 
of Nations to the United Nations, 
$649,500; Section 31, Amortization of 
the Headquarters Construction Loan, 
$2,000,000; and Section 32, Joint Staff 
Pension Board and United Nations 
Staff Pension Committee, $133,600. 


Dec. 18: The Fifth Committee con- 
tinued its general debate on the 1957 
budget estimates for economic and so- 
cial activities. 

© It completed general debate on 
the question of financing the expenses 
of the United Nations Emergency 
Force. 


Dec. 19: The Committee approved, 
on first reading, budgetary estimates 
for 1957 concerning economic and so- 
cial activities. 

@ It rejected a USSR proposal by 
which the Secretary-General would be 
requested to give effect in 1957 to a 
merger of the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs with the 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
with the understanding that staff re- 
sources freed by this reorganization 
would be used to strengthen the three 
regional economic commissions. 

© It approved budgetary appropria- 
tions for Section 8, dealing with the 
Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, of $3,455,000; Section 21, 
secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, $1,- 
524,300; Section 22, secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America, $1,206,200; Section 26, 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
$386,700; Section 27, Economic de- 
velopment, $479,400; Section 28, So- 
cial activities, $925,000; Section 28a, 
Human rights activities, $55,000; de- 
cided that the sum of $200,000 for 
Section 29, Public administration, as 
recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, be increased by $100,000 to a 
total of $300,000. 


Dec. 20: The Committee approved, 
by a roll-call vote of 57 to 8, with 9 
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abstentions, a resolution recommend- 
ing that the expenses of the United 
Nations Emergency Force should be 
borne by the United Nations and, up 
to $10 million, should be apportioned 
among the Member States in accord- 
ance with the scale of assessments for 
the regular budget for 1957. The 
question of apportioning expenses be- 
yond $10 million would be examined 
by a special nine-member committee 
to be set up for the purpose. 


© The Committee filled vacancies in 
a number of subsidiary bodies of the 
General Assembly and _ approved 
budgetary estimates for temporary as- 
sistance and consultants and travel of 
staff; considered a recommendation of 
the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions con- 
cerning the question of possible claims 
by Member States in respect of death 
or disability attributable to service 
with the United Nations Emergency 
Force; approved budgetary appropria- 
tions of $527,500 for Section 13, Tem- 
porary assistance and consultants, and 
to increase by $18,000 the sum for 
Section 14, dealing with travel of staff. 

© The Committee completed first 
reading of 1957 budget estimates, and 
approved a revised scale of contribu- 
tions for the apportionment of United 
Nations expenses. The scale for 1956 
and 1957 does not include any assess- 
ments against Japan, Morocco, Tu- 
nisia and Sudan, which were admitted 
during the current Assembly session. 

© It adopted the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Questions 
that (a) staff members should con- 
tinue to enjoy double-taxation relief 
in respect of local or state income 
taxes; and (b) the cost of such relief 
should be charged against the Tax 
Equalization Fund. It unanimously ap- 
proved the Secretary-General’s esti- 
mate of $4,675,000 to be credited to 
the Tax Equalization Fund. 


@ The Working Capital Fund was 
increased by $2,000,000 to $22 million 
for 1957. 


Dec. 21: The Fifth Committee 
completed its second reading of the 
budget estimates for 1957, and 
adopted, by 48 votes to 6, with one 
abstention, budgetary appropriations 
for 1957 totalling $48,807,650. 


e The Working Capital Fund, on 
second reading, was fixed at $22 mil- 
lion for 1957. 


Jan. 7: Unanimously recommended 
that the form of the United Nations 
budget be changed for a two-year ex- 
perimental period, to implement a 
recommendation by the Secretary- 


General, modified by the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions, and recom- 
mended the continuance of the exist- 
ing system of registration and publica- 
tion of treaties as far as translations 
and annexes are concerned. 


Jan. 8: The Committee adopted a 
United Kingdom proposal to fix a cut- 
off date for the submission of addi- 
tional budgetary estimates; also began 
consideration of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the Secretariat staff. 


Jan. 10: Continued discussion of 
changes in the geographical distribu- 
tion of the Secretariat staff and estab- 
lished a nine-nation working group 
(Spain, the Netherlands, Syria, India, 
Canada, Romania, Guatemala, Pakis- 
tan and Peru) to agree upon a draft 
resolution for the consideration of the 
full committee, recommending that, in 
future recruitment and promotions to 
the staff of the United Nations at all 
levels, preference be given to the na- 
tionals of countries which are unrepre- 
sented and under-represented on the 
staff. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Dec. 20: By a vote of 65 in favor, 
one against and no abstentions, the 
Committee approved a twenty-three- 
nation draft resolution proposing that 
an international conference on the law 
of the sea be held in Rome, opening 
in March 1958. The conference would 
examine the law of the sea, taking ac- 
count of the legal, technical, biologi- 
cal, economic and political aspects of 
the problem. It would embody the 
results of its work in one or more in- 
ternational conventions. The resolution 
recommends that the conference 
should study the free access to the 
sea of landlocked countries, as estab- 
lished by international practice or 
treaties. Members of the United Na- 
tions and members of the specialized 
agencies are invited to participate, and 
interested specialized agencies and in- 
ter-governmental bodies to send ob- 
servers. 


Dec. 21: The Committee invited 
the General Assembly to take note of 
the report of the Secretary-General on 
the question of the elimination or 
reduction of future statelessness, and 
thus disposed of the last item on its 
agenda. The Secretary-General’s re- 
port disclosed that only eighteen states 
of a minimum required number of 
twenty so far had communicated their 
willingness to participate in the con- 
ference for the elimination or reduc- 
tion of future statelessness envisaged 
by the General Assembly’s resolution 
896 (IX) adopted in 1954. 





KOREA’S CHANGING PATTERN 


United Nations Agency’s 


Role in Reconstruction 


Beyond the paddy fields and the reservoir, in this former agricultural area of Korea, UNKRA is completing a 
cement factory, one of the most comprehensive industrial units in the Republic. It has its own limestone quarries, 
electrical power plant, water supply and housing developments for the people employed there. 
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A* operation that has changed the whole pattern of 

a country is being carried through in Korea by 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA) which for more than four years has been en- 
gaged in restoring life to that nation’s war-paralyzed 
economy. 

A stage of achievement has now been attained in 
which it is not too much to claim that there is not a 
major industry, nor a man, woman or child, who has 
not, in some way, benefited from the United Nations’ 
program. Factories have risen from the ruins, homes 
have been rebuilt, the fishing fleet has been renewed, 
the mines are working again, and small industries are 
springing up with fresh vitality. But all this did not hap- 
pen in a day 


UNKRA Came into being in 1950 when thirty-six na- 


tions pledged themselves to help in the rehabilitation 
of the Republic of Korea and promised contributions 


amounting to about $140 millions. 


Pressing Needs 


It was not possible to plunge into a program of cap- 
ital reconstruction the moment peace was in sight. The 
most urgent needs then were food, shelter, clothing and 
medical treatment for the thousands of starving, home- 
less, and sick. Though the task of providing immediate 
care rested with the United Nations Command, UNKRA 
gave auxiliary assistance by providing a skilled staff for 
disease control, relief and welfare. The Agency also 
launched an emergency program to get the children 
under cover by rebuilding schools and orphanages, 
rushed in $11 million worth of grain to feed the hungry 
and later $9 million of fertilizer to help the farmers. 

The signal for launching the full-scale program that 
UNKRA had mapped out in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Korea, the United Nations 
Command and other aid agencies did not come until 


The National Rehabilitation Centre, supported by 

UNKRA and the United Nations Women’s Guild, pro- 

vides physiotherapy for Korean children, victims of 
polio, to straighten and strengthen their limbs. 
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A public health nurse running a clinic in Korea under 

the auspices of UNKRA and the Church World Service, 

gives an anti-typhus injection to an unconcerned village 
woman in the Sapkyo Myun area. 


the cease-fire in July 1951. UNKRa’s aid program was 
planned to help every single section of Korea’s indus- 
trial and social life. It was like starting a huge jigsaw 
puzzle; every part had to interlock. It was important 
that, at one and the same time, aid should be given in 
the fields of agriculture, irrigation, forestry, fisheries, in- 
dustries, mining, education, housing, medical facilities 
and welfare services. There was an acute shortage of 
tools, building materials and even of trained technicians. 

Before progress could be made, machinery, equip- 
ment and other commodities had to be purchased in 
countries all over the world. At one point there were no 
fewer than seventy ships at sea bringing UNKRA imports 
to Korea. 


Farm and Fisheries Drive 


As Korea is primarily an agricultural country, one of 
UNKRA’s major efforts has been to get farm production 
back on its feet. To this end, UNKRA has helped build 
257 dams and irrigation systems, has brought in live- 
stock to improve the herds and flocks, has introduced 
nation-wide immunization schemes to stamp out animal 


- disease, and imported steel and equipment to encourage 


the agricultural tool industry. 

Concurrently, Korea’s fishing industry, which pro- 
duces four-fifths of the protein diet of the country, was 
helped by the importation of ten deep-sea trawlers to 
add to the fishing fleet, lumber to build and repair small 
boats, fishing tackle, engines, ropes, fishnets, sailcloth 
and diving apparatus. 





A 2,000-horsepower dredge was built in Hawaii and 
brought to Korea to clear the silted-up harbors and 
channels of the west coast ports, while quays, ware- 
houses, canneries and ice plants were also built or re- 
paired. 

The next step was to reduce Korea’s essential im- 
ports by getting her own factories and industries into 
operation and introducing possibilities for industrial de- 
velopment. For the existing textile industry, UNKRA pro- 
vided spindles, looms and other equipment for the cot- 
ton-spinning and the woolen-worsted mills. Korea’s 
only silk plant was reopened. Paper and wire plants 
received equipment not only to help them restart but to 
expand their production. 

Other essential commodities needed in Korea were 
not being made. Korea had one cement plant which 
UNKRA rehabilitated, but which even at top production 
did not even begin to meet the requirements. To supple- 
ment this, UNKRA is building an $8,500,000 cement 
plant that will have a capacity of 200,000 metric tons 
a year and solve the whole problem. 

Glass was also in short supply, so UNKRA is building 
a flat glass plant, the only one of its kind in the coun- 
try, which will practically end the need to import glass 
To help the development of Korea’s natural resources, 
international experts were brought in to advise on the 
modernization of the mines. An assay laboratory was 
built to assist in the identification and analysis of newly- 
discovered mineral deposits. 

One of the most successful features of the program 


has been assistance to small private enterprises through 
a revolving loan fund, set up to help the small manu- 
facturer who lacked the capital to restart his factory. 
Over a thousand loans have already been made—and 
many of them repaid—to such enterprises as the manu- 
facture of lenses, zippers, the making of bamboo chests, 
match manufacturing and other small industries. 


Health Programs 


In the field of health, apart from helping the volun- 
tary agencies to carry through medical programs and 
run clinics, UNKRA has set up a rehabilitation center at 
Tongnae, near Pusan. Here the limbless are being fitted 
with prosthetics and taught a trade suited to their dis- 
abilities that will enable them to return to their homes 
and families and earn their own livelihood. 

Hospitals also have been rehabilitated and re-equip- 
ped. In Seoul itself a National Medical Center is being 
built that will include a modern hospital and a teaching 
college. 

With major projects now nearing completion it is 
possible to see the results of this widely diversified pro- 
gram in every province, city and village in the country. 
But much of the credit for UNKRA’s achievements lies 
with the Korean people themselves who have worked 
indomitably to rebuild their own country. They have 
used the aid the United Nations was able to give, not 
as a crutch on which to lean but as a helping hand 
across a rugged road. 


Overall view of the cement 
plant constructed by UNKRA, 
to be operated by a local 
firm in the program of 
repairing and rebuilding 
homes and factories 
destroyed during the war. 
Largest in the country, 

it will produce 

200,000 tons a year. 
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World M. eteorological Organization 


The International 


Geophysical Year 


| yes the first time in history, an international group of 

scientists will join in a worldwide program designed 
to help solve some of the mysteries of the planet we 
live in. From July 1957 to December 1958, a period 
of eighteen months which has been named the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, over 5,000 scientists from 
about fifty-seven nations will study the surface and the 
interior of the earth, the oceans and their depths, the 
atmosphere and outer space, on a scale never before 
possible. Into these months they will put the equivalent 
of many years’ research on the nature of the world, its 
relation to the sun and the moon, and its place in space. 
In this program the World Meteorological Organization, 
a specialized agency of the United Nations, will play 
a vital role. 


Our Unknown Planet 


Scientists expect that the IGy, as they call it, will help 
remove barriers to world progress. Some of the ques- 
tions they hope to answer are: Can the paths of hurri- 
canes be more accurately forecast? Is the climate of the 
earth warming up? Can accurate long-range weather 
forecasts be made? Can clouds be chemically seeded to 
produce rain on a wide scale? Is there danger that melt- 
ing ice-caps may eventually flood populated coastal 
lowlands? Can dry spells be forecast in time to warn 
farmers? 

For all the millions of years that mankind has in- 
habited the earth, only in the last few centuries have we 
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begun to have an inkling of the nature of our planet. 
We know, for example, that the earth is a sphere turn- 
ing in space; but we do not yet know its exact shape. 
Is it round like a ball? Or is it more like a turnip? We 
have never been far enough from it to teil. And what 
about the land we live on? Are the continents and 
islands really where the maps say they are? Scientists 
suspect that the continents are shown as much as 200 
to 300 miles off their true positions. We do not know 
whether or not the position of these land masses is 
shifting. Nor do we know much about the weather, on 
which we are so dependent; or about the sky, or the 70 
per cent of the earth’s surface which is covered by water. 

One important reason why our knowledge is so lim- 
ited is that geophysical problems cannot be studied in a 
laboratory; they must be examined on the spot. As Dr. 
Joseph Kaplan, University of California physicist head- 
ing the United States Committee for the 1Gy points out, 
“The laboratory of the geophysicist is the earth itself, 
and the experiments are performed by nature.” 

The problems of geophysics—the exact study of the 
earth through physics—are global, and they must be 
studied globally. Storms in one part of the world may 
cause a cold wave somewhere else a week or so later. 
That cold wave, in turn, may create a new storm over 
the ocean and floods and snow avalanches in an entirely 
different part of the world. Or an unusually cold winter 
on one side of the world may be compensated for by a 
scorching summer on another side. 
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Individual countries lack financial and technical re- 
sources for such global studies. Nor are nations free to 
establish the necessary observation posts in others’ terri- 
tory. Only through a cooperative effort like IGy can 
there be opportunity for scientific observations on a 
global basis, using uniform research techniques and 
coordinated plans of study. 


The Polar Years 


There have been two previous international scientific 
drives in which nations pooled their resources—the first 
International Polar Year, 1882-3, and the second Inter- 
national Polar Year, 1932-3. Both, concerned only 
with studies in the North Pole, were extremely limited 
in scope and resources compared with the present ven- 
ture, but they produced impressive results. 

Out of the studies of the first Polar Year came the 
groundwork for aurora research and the study of terres- 
trial magnetism. Among other things, it made possible 
the invention of the transatlantic telegraph. 

The second Polar Year, held on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first, unveiled new facts about the ionosphere 
—the rarefied, electrically-charged gas which envelops 
the earth between 50 and 250 miles above its surface and 
filters out the high energy radiation from the sun, pro- 
tecting all living things. This gaseous blanket reflects 
radio waves somewhat as a mirror reflects light, and 
makes possible long-range radio communications and 
radio navigation. Out of information gathered during 
this second international scientific program came new 


Under the auspices of the World Meteorological Or- 
ganization, international experts compare, periodically, 
the types and efficiency of instruments designed to 
increase knowledge in their field, as shown here dur- 
ing a meeting held in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 


knowledge of radio communications and electronic ad- 
vances like radar. 

Plans for the third International Year began when 
Dr. L. V. Berkner pointed out that because of the rapid 
progress in geophysical research in the last twenty years, 
scientists could not afford to wait, as intended, until the 
centenary of the first Polar Year. Instead, Dr. Berkner 
suggested that they take advantage of its seventy-fifth 
anniversary for the third Polar Year. He pointed out, 
too, that solar activity, which rises and falls in eleven- 
year cycles, would be at its peak in 1957 and 1958. 

International scientific societies concerned with mete- 
orology, geophysics, astronomy, terrestrial magnetism 
and electricity, decided to organize a campaign for geo- 
physical observations. Working through the Council of 
Scientific Unions, they gave impetus to plans for the 
third International Polar Year. Under the chairmanship 
of Sydney Chapman, distinguished British scientist, a 
committee was appointed to organize and coordinate the 
projects presented by participating countries and scien- 
tific groups. 

At the suggestion of two committee members—the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics and 
the World Meteorological Organization—the name In- 
ternational Polar Year was changed to International 
Geophysical Year in order to emphasize the need to 
extend the observation of geophysical phenomena over 
the entire globe. They suggested that efforts should be 
directed at low latitudes also, for we know even less 
about the equatorial than about the polar regions. 

The program is divided into eleven groups: World 
Days, meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora and airglow, 
ionosphere, solar activity, cosmic radiation, longitudes 
and latitudes, glaciology and climatic variation, ocean- 
ography and rockets. 

In organizing the program, top priority was given to 
problems which can be solved only through international 
collaboration. WMo proposed that IGy scientists concen- 
trate on specific problems which give promise of early 
solution rather than accumulating general data in the 
fields chosen for investigation. 

Unlike its two predecessor “years,” IGY will be world- 
wide. Information will be sought in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic, along the equator, and upon the major con- 
tinents and oceans. Scientists will study solar activity, 
longitude and latitude determinations, glaciology, ocean- 
ography, meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora and air- 
glow, seismology, ionospheric physics, and the upper 
atmosphere. Each field has its own programs, but all 
programs are coordinated into a coherent whole. 

About a thousand weather stations will dot the globe, 
and many other types of observation posts will be set 
up. Plane and ship pilots, including whalers, will report 
on weather conditions, especially off main lanes. Cam- 
eras and telescopes, satellites and rockets, seismographs 
and spectographs, radar and multifrequency auroral 
noise receivers will search the secrets of land, sea and 
air. Air reconnaissance, deep-sea soundings, glacier 
studies, high altitude balloons, and other devices for 
measuring man’s environment will be used. 
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The program will cost over $200 million, with the 
cost shared by the various participating countries. The 
United States, for example, will average about eight 
cents per person as its share, Australia fourteen cents, 
France nine cents, Holland sixty-one. Of the fifty-seven 
nations involved, the United States and the USSR have 
the most extensive programs. Although each country 
plans and executes its own program under the guidance 
of the coordinating committee, every program will be 
part of a carefully mapped out global plan. All data 
will be available to all nations. 


WMO and the IGY 


As the scientific body concerned with meteorology, 
the World Meteorological Organization will have a most 
important part in IGY activities. One of its major con- 
tributions will be that its ninety-five member govern- 
ments and their weather services will support this world- 
wide scientific campaign through an_ internationally 
established pattern of meteorological observations. 

Weather men will continue to provide the worldwide 
standard weather observations which have been made 
at identical times through identical procedures several 
times a day since 1878—thanks to the efforts of WMO 
and its predecessor, the International Meteorological 
Organization. They will, however, devote special atten- 
tion to solar radiation, atmospheric ozone and atmos- 
pheric electricity. And wMo will attempt to fill the gaps 
in the observing network in the tropics, the Arctic and 
Antarctic during the program through the pole-to-pole 
stations to be set up. The number of soundings of the 
upper layers of the atmosphere will be increased, par- 
ticularly of the winds aloft. Modern balloon and rocket 
techniques will be used in search of information on 
higher layers than are ordinarily observed. 

Another important WMO activity will be the interna- 
tional meteorological centre which it has been asked to 
set up in Geneva for collecting the essential meteor- 
ological data gathered during the year and a half of 
the 1Gy, and arranging to supply copies to scientific 
institutes and researchers. Under the plan, meteorologi- 
cal services would supply WMo with data from their 
surface and upper air and selected ship stations. The 
information will be supplied on a standard international 
form to be reproduced on micro-opaque cards. Each 
card is about half the size of an ordinary postcard and 
contains twenty to eighty pages of material photo- 
graphed and reduced about twenty times. In this way, 
the worldwide reports from two thousand stations at a 
given time of observation can be reproduced on a single 
card. For the first time in history, weather observations 
made at identical times throughout the world will be 
available in a standard form for easy investigation. 

A special aspect with which wMo will be concerned 
is the coordination of new data regarding the study of 
glaciers and climatic changes. Reconnaissance flights 
will enable specialists to learn more about glaciers, con- 
tinental snow cover and the ocean pack. Recent research 
indicates that water imprisoned in various Arctic and 
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Balloon, target and parachute are all part of the radio- 
sonde train used for measuring temperature, pressure 
and humidity in the upper air. When the balloon lifting 
the train bursts, the attached parachute breaks the fall 
in order to save the instruments. Rewards offered to 
the public result in the recovery of many instruments. 


Antarctic glaciers may have remained there unchanged 
for a million years. WMo will follow observations on 
selected glaciers, and scientists hope that from this will 
come new information revealing how glacier changes 
can affect climate and the weather. 


Man Steps into Outer Space 


A dramatic event during 1Gy will be the launching of 
the first so-called man-made “moon” or “moons.” One 
of these man-made satellites is planned as a three-stage 
rocket to be launched into space in an orbit ranging 
from 200 to 800 miles in altitude. It will be a delicate 
operation, for each rocket has to fire in the right direc- 
tion. If all goes well, the first rocket will send the 
satellite forty miles up into the atmosphere about two 
minutes after it is launched. After the first rocket has 
exhausted its fuel, the second one will fire, burning out 
at an altitude of about 130 miles. After about 300 miles 
of coasting, firing of the third rocket will impell the 
satellite into its orbit. This “moon” is to be about thirty 
inches in diameter and will weigh about twenty-two 
pounds. It is intended to travel at 18,000 miles an hour 
about 300 miles from the earth’s surface, circling the 
globe in about ninety minutes, It may be possible to see 
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Tracking equipment records exact elevation, location 
and rate of ascent of radiosonde and receives the 
information transmitted by the airborne radiosonde. 


the rockets at sunrise and sunset in certain parts of 
the world. 

These first satellites will probably carry no equip- 
ment, but later ones will carry devices for measuring 
temperatures, air drag, cosmic rays, ultraviolet radia- 
tion, and other things. They will gather valuable data, 
they will be man’s first step 
toward exploring the universe beyond the earth’s im- 


but more important 


mediate atmosphere. 

During IGy, 
stepped-up activity. Each month, three or four days 
will be designated as Worid Days. These days will be 
chosen for their coincidence with the phases of the 
moon: two during the new moon and one as close as 


special periods will be set aside for 


possible to the quarter moon, to coincide with excep- 
tional showers of shooting stars. 

Observations will be made in all branches of science 
covered by the iGy program not only in order to learn 
more about the atmosphere, but also, by making all 
types of observations simultaneously in all layers of the 
atmosphere, to discover possible links between geo- 
physical phenomena which at present appear to be 
independent. 

On World Days, rockets and rockoons (balloons 
carrying lighter rockets for launching at high altitudes) 
will explore the upper regions of the atmosphere and 
take readings in outer space. Outposts in the Arctic 
and the Antarctic will record intense electromagnetic 
activity centres around the earth’s magnetic poles. 

There will also be quarterly ten-day periods called 
World Meteorological Intervals, during which com- 
munications centres in the United States, Alaska, Japan, 
Australia and the USSR will alert all stations for un- 
usual auroral, magnetic, solar, ionospheric, or other 


activities. All observations will be accelerated and in- 
tensified, with electronic computers working to classifv 
data pouring in from all points. 

The IGy, scientists say, in a sense is an extension 
of the age of geographical exploration, the age of 
Columbus, Magellan, and the other great discoverers 
and explorers who found new lands and waterways. 
Although geophysicists, too, are interested in the surface 
of the earth, and observations for more precise deter- 
mination of longitudes and latitudes will be made in 
stations around the world, they are bent on making a 
new type of discovery: they want to find out what goes 
on in the upper atmosphere, in the interior of the earth 
and in the depths of the oceans. They want to decipher 
the mysteries of the winds, the sea currents, the tremors 
of the earth, the energy from the sun and outer space 
that produce magnetic storms, cosmic rays and the 
aurora. In short, as one scientist phrased it, they are 
“concerned with the majestic and complex processes 
that determine the environment of all living creatures.” 

No part of earth is more challenging to geophysicists 
than the Antarctic, the unknown land where lies the 
world’s greatest ice cap and which is a centre of the 
earth’s magnetic and meteorological activity. The Ant- 
arctic covers one sixth of the world’s surface, but its 
climate and atmosphere are not known to us and vast 
stretches of its land have never been seen by man. Dur- 
ing the IGy, scientists from eleven countries will man 
thirty-five stations there. 


Studying the Polar Region 


The polar regions and the equatorial belts will be 
major centres of weather studies, one of the chief con- 
cerns of the 1Gy. Observation stations will be grouped 
in the Arctic, the Antarctic, and the equator. Weather 
men cannot hope to blanket the entire world with obser- 
vation posts, but they will try to close the gaps in the 
observation networks. They plan to set up three pole-to- 
pole strings of weather stations consisting of some 245 
stations, covering the eastern United States, western 
South America, Europe and Africa, and eastern Siberia, 
Japan and Australia. 

Oil-drilling techniques will be used in the polar 
regions and on the ocean floor to acquire samples of 
earth and mineral deposits. Temperatures will be meas- 
ured and the ages of the ice layers estimated. Attempts 
to map the land under the ice caps will be made to 
establish whether the Antarctic is a continent or a group 
of islands connected by ice. Scientists will tour the region 
in “weasels” (special snow and ice vehicles), setting off 
dynamite blasts at regular intervals. Instruments will 
record the echoes of the blasts, and the time elapsing 
between blast and echo will reveal what lies beneath 
the ice. 

About one tenth of the earth’s surface is covered by 
glaciers. Research should show how much ice there is 
in the Arctic and the Antarctic and what is happening 
to it. Scientists have estimated that if the world con- 
tinues to grow warmer at its present rate and if the ice 
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melts, the level of the oceans would rise by 140 to 200 
feet. Actually, scientists know that Arctic ice has di- 
minished 40 per cent in thickness and 12 per cent in 
horizontal area during the last fifty years. 

Equally intriguing is the study of the aurora, the 
bright streaky curtains of light commonly seen in the 
polar regions. Scientists know that the aurora is caused 
by ions and electrons streaming from the sun, converg- 
ing on earth’s magnetic pole and penetrating the upper 
atmosphere, exciting gases there at a height of about 
sixty miles. When these gases return to normal, they 
give out light much in the same way a neon tube glows. 

What scientists are after is the connection between 
the aurora and the weather and with interference with 
radio communications. They will measure its geographi- 
cal range and the timing of the various demonstrations. 
In particular, they will relate the time of the appearance 
of the aurora to the sudden appearance of geomagnetic 
storms. When there is an intense solar flare within about 
forty-five degrees of the centre of the sun’s disk, it is 
often followed about a day later by a great magnetic 
storm which suddenly and simultaneously breaks over 
the earth. Scientists conjecture that particles from the 
sun, the ejection of which causes the visible flare of 
light, produce both magnetic storms and the aurora; 
the gap between flare and storm is the time the gas 
takes to travel from the sun to the earth. 

It is also likely that IGy investigation may aid in the 
later development of mineral resources lying beneath the 
Antarctic ice. 

While these studies are going forward in the Antarc- 
tic, the pole-to-pole meridian stations will study the high 
altitude air currents around the world. Meteorological 
information for weather forecasting will come from IGY 
studies of the ionosphere and from the observations of 
solar activities, all of which are believed to be closely 
connected with our weather. 

Closely related to weather studies are the oceans and 
their movement in relation to the moon and the stars. 
About seventy-five research ships—forty-eight in the 
Atlantic and twenty-five in the Pacific—will look for 
new data in the ocean. Their first objective is to meas- 
ure the motion of the waters; nobody knows how long 
it takes—ten years or a hundred—for the deep ocean 
water to travel from the Antarctic to the equator and 
back again. Scientists are interested in learning more 
about the deep ocean currents because these currents 
may have an important bearing on long-range weather 
forecasting, particularly through the exchange of waters 
between the Antarctic and the low latitudes. They are 
interested in them, too, because the ocean’s fertility 
depends on the exchange between the deep waters and 
the waters near the surface. The amount of fish and 
food we can get from the ocean depends on the rate at 
which the ocean is fertilized by overturning. A third 
reason for their interest is that the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will probably result in 
the production of huge amounts of radioactive sub- 
stances which must be safely disposed of. Not knowing 
how fast the deep water moves or how it mixes with 
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waters near the surface, we cannot know how safe the 
ocean might be as a dumping ground. For these reasons, 
deep water circulation will be a major target of the 
oceanographic expeditions sent out by many different 
countries. The shape of the sea floor and the interior of 
the earth will be investigated at the same time to help 
us understand the distribution of mineral deposits and 
develop geological methods for finding new industrial 
resources. 

Exhaustive studies will be made of the crust and the 
interior of the earth and of the accumulation of strain 
on the earth’s surface from the pull of the sun and the 
moon. All are believed to be factors in causing earth- 
quakes. 

Using the moon as a triangulation point, scientists 
will study the irregular rotation and the size and shape 
of the earth. Mean solar time is not uniform because of 
the variations in the rotation of the earth. Time based 
on the orbital motion of the moon will be determined 
more accurately. More exact latitude and longitude 
measurements will be obtained, showing the position of 
land masses and whether or not that position is shifting. 

All these projects must be followed by long and care- 
ful analysis before conclusive findings can be achieved. 
However, the work will have immense practical bearing 
upon many human activities. Scientists everywhere look 
to 1GY with hope that it will open doors that to date 
have been closed or only ajar. In fact, they predict that 
the advances of geophysics in the next few years may 
match the great developments in nuclear physics of the 
last two or three decades. 


Assemblying a radiosonde train to transmit the upper-air 
weather findings to a ground station, 
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Developing Atomic Energy 


for Mankind’s Benefit 


Last August and September, while delegates to the Conference on 
the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency were preparing to 
assemble at United Nations Headquarters in New York, seven scientists 


present at the 1955 atomic energy meeting in Geneva made radio reports 


on atomic developments in their countries since the previous year. Partial 
texts of five of these reports have appeared in the United Nations Review. 


Following herewith are partial texts of two more reports, completing the 


series. 


Developments in the United States Since 1955 


By DR. WILLARD LIBBY 


; Member of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission 


= most important single development in the United 
States since the first international conference in 
Geneva on the peaceful uses has been the President’s 
announcement of the availability of twenty metric tons 
of uranium-235 for the foreign atomic power program. 
On February 22 the President announced that we would 
make this available under terms and conditions to be 
disclosed in the future. Now, in the present state of 
development of the atomic power science and art 
there is only one fuel which can be used, and that is 
uranium-235. And this step essentially makes it pos- 
sible for countries the world over to proceed to in- 
vestigate atomic power. 
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We are moving forward by bilateral agreements for 
cooperation, with the understanding in each of these 
that if the agency is formed there will be a consideration 
of the relations between the bilateral agreements for 
cooperation and the agency. During the past year we 
have signed three important new agreements for co- 
operation—power bilaterals as we call them—which 
involve the commitment of 500 kilograms of uranium- 
235 in each instance for the development of atomic 
power. The countries were Switzerland, the Netherlands 
and Australia. We also have a somewhat similar agree- 
ment with France. 

In addition to these we have about forty other agree- 
ments for cooperation, most of which are the research 
bilateral types involving about six kilograms of 
uranium-235, though in some instances this has been 
raised to twelve. 
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As for the technology of peaceful uses, we have 
learned a number of things. We are in the phase of 
development work where a number of things are being 
done every day for the future. Next September [1957] 
will be a memorable day. We will turn on the Ship- 
pingport pressurized water reactor. 

In basic research we have made substantial con- 
tributions. We have discovered two new fundamental 
particles of nature, the anti-proton and the neutrino 
particle. This has consequences which it would be diffi- 
cult to assess and predict, but which undoubtedly will 
be comparable with atomic power in general importance 
to mankind. 

We promised last August in Geneva to facilitate the 
foreign distribution of isotopes by an early substantial 
liberalization of the regulations applied to our ship- 
ments. This has been done, I am happy to report, and 
I believe will greatly increase the use of American iso- 
topes abroad. 

We have also continued to give United States Atomic 
Energy Commission technical libraries to countries and 
groups of countries who desire them. We proceed also 
to finance a nuclear training centre for Asia. This 
operation is in the general charge of the International 
Cooperation Administration, with whom the Atomic 
Energy Commission collaborates. The centre is to be 
located in the Philippines, and this spring a group of 
United States scientists and engineers visited the 
Colombo nations to survey the needs that such a centre 
could serve. 

It becomes clear that the nations of the Far East, as 
elsewhere in the world, are in a better position to benefit 
immediately from the uses of isotopes than from atomic 
power, so we hope that the centre will feature the prac- 
tical usefulness of isotopes and their indispensable use 
in the discovery of new facts—that is, in the research 
laboratory. 

However, the principal interest in this centre, as 
elsewhere, will be the eventual development of atomic 
power, and first in the steps necessary to the develop- 
ment of atomic power is the education of the technical 
corps in each country, and the Colombo centre will, of 
course, play a valuable part in this educational phase. 
It is not clear, as yet, as to all of the details about the 
new centre, but it becomes more practical and more 
real as time passes. 

In another phase of the President’s atoms-for-peace 
program, we continue to carry out a pledge made some 
time ago to help nations build their first research 
reactors. President Eisenhower promised this in June 
of 1955, and to date four nations have been pledged 
$350,000 each in United States funds towards the costs 
of their first research reactors. The four are Brazil, 
Spain, Denmark and the Netherlands. 

We continue to afford facilities for training students 
of other nations in the United States, and these facilities 
have been expanded. The capacity of the International 
School of Nuclear Science and Engineering has been 
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Above: Model of a reactor operated for a joint Nor- 


way-Netherlands project. Below: Model of the NRX 

heavy-water reactor at Chalk River, Ontario, Canada. 

Both models are part of the permanent exhibit at 
United Nations Headquarters. 





about doubled through an arrangement with two United 
States universities that have research reactors to handle 
the first part of this training and thus release the school’s 
facilities near Chicago for the more advanced work. 
Private firms in the United States have announced 


The Soviet Union's 

display at the permanent 
exhibit at United Nations 
Headquarters is in several 
sections. Shown here is a model 
of the building housing the 
turbine-generators of a 
nuclear power plant 

near Moscow. 


contracts or negotiations to design and build at least 
seven research reactors for other nations. The sales of 
heavy water approved by the United States reached a 
total of 129 tons. Some of the shipments of this heavy 
water have already been made. 


Developments in the United Nations Program Since 1955 


By PROFESSOR WALTER G. WHITMAN 
Secretary-General of the 1955 Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


7? United Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses 

of Atomic Energy was held in Geneva in August 
1955. It proved to be an exciting and rewarding cul- 
mination to the tremendous efforts of many people. 
Viewed now in retrospect, it assumes an even greater 
significance than was evident at the time. 

The 1,400 scientists and engineers who met there, 
representing seventy-three governments, were conscious 
that they were participating in an historic enterprise 
They were reporting and discussing their countries’ 
knowledge of atomic energy and plans to utilize the 
potentialities for peaceful purposes. In this conference 
the nations were truly United Nations, represented by 
professional people who welcomed the opportunity to 
mingle as professionals with their colleagues from all 
parts of the world. A feeling of relaxation and of real 
hope for the future pervaded the Palais des Nations 
where the conference met. 


12 


Especially noteworthy was the scientific staff of the 
United Nations itself—the twenty scientific secretaries 
who had been recruited from fourteen nations to pre- 
pare for the conference and to assure its effective opera- 
tion. This team of young scientists and engineers, oper- 
ating under an American secretary-general and his Rus- 
sian deputy, demonstrated effectively to all the par- 
ticipants how much can be accomplished by professional 
men who are united in a common objective to which 
they can give full allegiance. They had planned the con- 
ference so ably that it ran without a hitch. They guided 
and aided the officers of the meeting—over 100 men 
from forty-odd nations. They saw that the press and 
radio were thorouglily informed so that the world might 
have an intelligent picture of what was happening. And 
they provided for the thousand-odd details which would 
come up in the greatest scientific congress which had 
ever been held. These scientific secretaries set a vivid 
example of international teamwork which did much to 
establish the cooperative tenor of the conference itself. 

As the representatives of the nations left Geneva 
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they knew that the conference had been remarkably suc- 
cessful. But what was ahead? Could the momentum 
created there for world action be sustained? 

My story from now on deals with progress which has 
been made since the conference ended. 

First, there was the formidable problem of preparing 
and publishing the record of conference papers and dis- 
cussions. The wealth of new information and scientific 
opinion which was disclosed there must become avail- 
able to the world, and especially to the younger sci- 
entists and engineers in training who will be responsible 
for bringing the peaceful possibilities of atomic energy 


to fruition. I am happy to report that the complete ver- 
sion in English has now been published in sixteen vol- 


umes, the last volume being issued in April, only eight 
months after the conference ended. These books are 
already proving their value in education and in stimu- 
lating further research and development. Similar ver- 
sions in Russian, in French, and in Spanish will soon be 
available. 

A second development has been the appraisal of the 
conference by the political leaders of the nations, as 
distinct from the opinions of the participating scientists. 
The conference was thoroughly discussed last fall in 
the United Nations General Assembly, and almost every 


national delegation expressed its views. The reaction 


was enthusiastic and rather overwhelming, especially 
when the Russian delegate paid specific tribute to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for the initiative which resulted in 
calling the Atoms-for-Peace Conference. The General 
Assembly then voted unanimously that the United 
Nations should hold a second conference on peaceful 
uses of atomic energy within three years. It now appears 
that this meeting will occur in 1958. 

A third step deals with world-wide problems of 
radiation which might arise from the careless use of 
atomic energy. The General Assembly voted to establish 
a Radiation Committee, composed of scientists from a 
number of the nations which are reasonably advanced 
in their knowledge of this field. This committee was to 
assemble and disseminate information on radiation 
levels over the world and to stimulate further research 
and evaluation on the potential hazards to the health 
of present and future generations of man. The com- 
mittee met early this year and has published its first 
report. I understand that the distinguished experts who 
make up the committee worked together most har- 
moniously, and it is evident from the report itself that 
their judgments were made on a strictly professional 
and non-political basis. 

A fourth positive advance is the indication of sub- 
stantial progress towards the formation of an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 


Model of the full-scale British nuclear power station located at Calder Hall in north England, officially dedicated 
last October. It forms part of a permanent exhibition at United Nations Headquarters. The exhibition commemo- 
rates the 1955 International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, held in Geneva. 
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It is too early to assess the operation and the effect 
which the Agency will have after it is born. Its char- 
acteristics as a living organism will develop only after 
its framework, the charter, has been provided with 
human operators, Yet we may fairly hope that it will 
exert a profound influence to stimulate and direct the 
fruitful development of atomic energy. 

For many years an iron curtain had divided the 
world. Atomic energy was the striking symbol of this 
division. Almost everything about it was clothed with 
secrecy because of its possible importance to national 
security. Professional men—the scientists and the 
engineers—were enjoined from association with their 
colleagues in other nations. The average citizen, with no 
opportunity for reliable information from across the 
curtain, felt completely ignorant of what might be 
developing. Ignorance breeds fear—fear breeds hatred. 

The Atoms-for-Peace Conference witnessed a dra- 
matic reversal of national policies in this critical area. 
Professional people who could not even have met each 
other a month earlier conversed and argued freely at 
Geneva on their specialties, developing a mutual respect 


and understanding which surprised many of them. In a 
very real sense the iron curtain disappeared and an 
open world dawned. 

After Geneva the professional people naturally urged 
that the interchange of ideas and persons which had 
proved so beneficial and refreshing there should con- 
tinue unabated. Fortunately the political leaders, after 
some initial indecision, agreed. As a simple illustration, 
many Americans are visiting in Russia today, and vari- 
ous Russian delegations have been welcomed to the 
United States. 

These are constructive steps towards mutual under- 
standing, essential in a world which has achieved the 
potential to practically annihilate itself. In my judgment, 
the Atoms-for-Peace Conference signalized a turning 
point in international relations which offers solid hope 
for world cooperation. 

Geneva was only a beginning. But the quiet forces 
which were unleashed there can be powerful agents 
towards achieving a bright future for coming genera- 
tions. 





THE NEW ATOMIC 


AGE 


An illustrated narrative on the 
development of atomic energy for 
peaceful uses and the unique role 

of the United Nations. 

In non-technical language, the booklet 
describes the principles of producing 
atomic energy, and examines the 

role of nuclear radiation 

in industry, medicine and agriculture. 
It also describes steps leading to 

the creation of the future International 
Atomic Energy Agency. 40 pages 


U.N. Publication No. 1956.1.22. U.S. $0.25, 1/9 stg., 1 Swiss fr. 


(or equivalent in other currencies) 


Obtainable from sales agents for United Nations publications throughout the world. Descriptive 
brochures are available on the sixteen-volume complete Proceedings of the International Conference 


on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
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Science at Work 


in the Thai Jungle 


Role of FAO in Expanding Thailand’s Food Output 


| pape production in Thailand has undergone remark- 
able changes since 1948. The most striking change, 
perhaps, is to be found in poultry farming. 


Eight years ago, poultry disease was rife in the coun- - 


try. Imported breeds had been nearly wiped out by 
epidemics. True, nearly every household still owned a 
few chickens. The birds were hardy, but they were 
small, and their egg yield was low. Today, poultry 
farms are flourishing in many parts of Thailand. Egg 
yields have gone up, providing an important source of 
protein foods. 

A most important factor responsible for the change 
was the expert advice provided, at Thailand’s request, 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
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In 1953, FAO sent out an English poultry specialist, 
Dr. John Lancaster, to help work out some method 
of vaccinating poultry against Newcastle disease, which 
can and did wipe out whole flocks of hens, roosters and 
chicks practically overnight. Dr. Lancaster succeeded 
in his task. 


From England to a jungle laboratory in Pak Chong 
he brought specimens of a strain of virus responsible 
for the disease. Assisted by two Thai veterinarians, Dr. 
Pracul Smitinan and Dr. Montri Chongvisute, he con- 
ducted a number of intensive experiments with it. 
Finally an effective vaccine was evolved, capable of 
being manufactured and stored locally. 


Post-mortem examination of 
fowl killed by Newcastle 
disease, conducted 

by FAO expert, Dr. John 
Lancaster who worked with 
Thai veterinarians to 

evolve successful vaccine 
against the disease. 





Gongs Sound Call to Health 


Dr. Lancaster and his Thai colleagues travelled all 
over the kingdom, going from village to village ino- 
culating not only what was left of imported breeds 
of poultry but also the local jungle fowl with the new 
vaccine. When they arrived in a village on this mission, 
a gong would be sounded to give notice to the villagers 
and farmers in the vicinity that vaccination was about 
to begin. The poultry was then brought in wicker 
baskets to the house of the village headman, to the 
schoolhouse or to the temple. In one or other of these 
places the vaccination team would go into action, 
placing a drop of the vaccine on the beak of each bird, 
to be inhaled. 

More than two million birds were treated in this 
fashion. So successful were the results that the demand 
for vaccine soon began to exceed the supply. 

Dr. Lancaster then went to work on a method to 
step up the output of the vaccine tenfold. An effective 
production method was evolved recently. Thailand can 
now manufacture more than enough for its own needs. 
It can also supply enough for Hong Kong, and some 
for Laos and Viet-Nam too. 

Newcastle disease is not the only poultry scourge for 
which a remedy has been found. A successful vaccine 
was also developed in mid-1956 to control fowl pox, 
it was recently announced by FAO and Thailand’s Live- 
stock Department. This disease often affects chickens 
only a few weeks old, and, like Newcastle disease, can 
cause severe economic loss in the poultry industry. 

The veterinary laboratory at Pak Chong was again 
the place where the experiments were conducted—by 
Dr. Lancaster, working with Dr. Chindavanig and 
other technicians of Thailand’s Livestock Department. 
Success did not come immediately. There were two 
failures. But an effective vaccine was finally evolved, 
capable of being used on day-old chicks. It can pro- 
vide immunity for up to at least four months. This is 
enough to carry the birds through the danger period, 
for fowl pox does not as a rule affect adult poultry. 


Food Crop Experiments 


Besides helping to build up the poultry industry, 
FAO is providing technical advice for experiments to 
increase Thailand’s crop foods. 

One of these experiments is tied in with the Govern- 
ment’s irrigation scheme for the Central Plain which is 
intended to increase the area of cultivable land by 
about 2,470,000 acres. The Department of Irrigation 
has set up an experimental farm—at Sam Chook—to 
find out which crops are best suited for growing on 
the newly irrigated land. 

Here, experiments with sugar cane, jute, corn and 
cotton have been conducted by an FAO agronomist from 
India, M. R. Balakrishnan. He found that sugar cane 
did particularly well in the area. He recommended its 
cultivation. The crop has proved so successful that a 
new sugar refinery factory is now being built to 
process it. 
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Experiments to decide which crops were best suited for 

cultivation in newly irrigated land in Thailand’s Central 

Plain were conducted by FAO agronomist M. R. Bala- 
krishnan from India. 


Pig-breeding methods are also being improved in 
Thailand, with the aid of an FAO specialist from Den- 
mark, Dr. N. G. F. Sondergaard. A Norwegian, Gud- 
mond Sand, has been provided by the agency to assist 
with fish preservation techniques. A Netherlander, Dr. 
M. Van Eckelen, came to work on food-processing 
problems, and Dr. F. M. Fronda from the Philippines is 
helping with poultry production. Technical advice on 
animal nutrition matters has been given by yet an- 
other FAO expert, Dr. H. J. Brooks from the United 
States, while an Englishman, D. J. H. Hudson, has 
been sent out to help cope with general animal disease 
problems. 

Still another important aspect of FAO’s operation in 
Thailand is to be found in its fellowship program—the 
benefits of which are available to all the agency’s 
seventy-four Member governments. This provides op- 
portunities for study and training abroad. 

One such fellowship was granted to enable a Thai 
economist to obtain his master’s degree in agricultural 
economics at Utah State College in the United States. 
On his return home, he took over the work being done 
by an FAO technical assistance specialist who had been 
assigned to help in setting up an agricultural economics 
division in the Thai civil service. The FAO official was 
thus released for assignment in another country where 
his services were much needed. 

Another example of the way the FAo fellowship 
program works is provided by the case of a Thai 
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veterinarian who was given the opportunity to go to 
England to obtain a diploma in bacteriology at the 
University of Manchester. He is now doing important 
work in the Veterinary Research Division at the Pak 
Chong Experimental Laboratory where much of Thai- 
land’s vaccine for controlling animal disease is 
produced. 

A fellowship has also been granted to one of 
the Thai veterinarians at the laboratory who helped 
to develop the remedy for Newcastle disease, Dr. 
Montri Chongvisute. He is now studying in England. 

So far, fifty-eight fellowships have been granted to 
Thai officials by FAO for acquiring technical knowl- 
edge abroad. 

Fao does not, however, work alone. It often co- 
operates with other specialized agencies related to the 
United Nations. Thus, when the Thai Ministry of 
Health asked FAO and the World Health Organization 
(WHO) for help in determining the causes of goitre in 
northern Thailand, FAO supplied two nutrition officers 
for the project. 

Diet surveys were conducted in the goitre area, to 
be followed by studies made by FAO and WHO tech- 
nicians in cooperation with Thailand’s own nutrition 
specialists. The result of this work opened the way to 
remedial measures. The food of the people living in 
the goitre area was found to be deficient in iodine. So 
the FAO and WHO technicians recommended that the 
salt consumed in the area be enriched with iodine. 

When Thailand’s Health Ministry is ready to launch 
a program to this end, an FAO food technologist will be 
provided to supervise the installation of the iodine- 
enrichment equipment that is needed. He will also help 
to work out the most efficient method possible of dis- 
tributing the enriched salt. 

For the most part, FAO’s work—in Thailand as else- 
where—is of the long-range type. Constant experi- 
mentation and exchange of information, for instance, 
are essential for developing techniques to enable food 
production and distribution to meet the needs of the 
world’s ever-growing population. 


Cotton was found to be one 

of the crops best suited 

for new farm land in Central 
Plain of Thailand. Shown 

here is FAO specialist explaining 
importance of the crop 

to Thai trainees. 
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In this exchange of information, in the practical ap- 
plication of methods both old and new, FAO plays a 
major role. 

Thai Role in Agency’s Work 

Thailand, in turn, has played a valuable part in the 
work of FAO ever since it became a member of this spe- 
cialized agency in 1947. In 1949, the Thai Govern- 
ment invited FAO to set up a regional office in Bangkok. 
One of four such offices throughout the world, the 
Bangkok set-up has become the permanent site of the 
Far Eastern arm of FAO, covering the area stretching 
from Pakistan to the Philippines, to Japan and Korea. 
This regional office for the Far East and Asia is headed 
by William H. Cummings, son of American missionary 
parents, born and raised in Burma. 

Stationed at this office is an international staff of 
fourteen technicians—obtained from Thailand itself, 
from China, India, Pakistan, the Philippines and Japan, 
from Finland, New Zealand and the United States. 
They work closely with the United Nations regional 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (the 
headquarters of which are in Bangkok) on fisheries, 
forestry, rice and nutrition matters. They are also avail- 
able to give technical advice in the region at the request 
of governments. 

Thailand has not only provided FAO with a base for 
its operations in Asia and the Far East. It has also 
provided meeting places for important international dis- 
cussions on food, forestry and agricultural problems 
common to many countries. Thus, in 1949, the Thai 
Government acted as host for the inaugural meeting 
of the Asia-Pacific Forestry Commission and for the 
International Rice Commission. Four years later, it 
acted as host for a meeting of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council, held in Bangkok. 

Thailand is therefore not only obtaining help from 
others on agricultural problems. It is also giving what 
help it can to assist other nations in tackling their food 
difficulties. And FAO has provided a two-way channel 
for both receiving and rendering aid. 





Appeal for F unds ‘To Aid Palestine Refugees 


(Continued from page 24) 


complete uncertainty of their fate, according to Mr 
Labouisse’s special report describing UNRWA emer- 
gency action after the recent hostilities in the Near East. 
Although the Strip was relatively calm by the end of 
November, the refugees appeared to be still under con- 
siderable tension. 

Over 213,000 persons—more than two thirds of the 
total population of the Strip—are refugees whose lives 
depend upon UNRWA’s fortnightly distribution of rations 
and other services. As it seemed unlikely that the 
occupying authorities would be able to assume immedi- 
ate responsibility for these essential services, the Agency 
decided to carry on its work. 

The fighting and the curfew established by the mili- 
tary authorities made it impossible to continue the dis- 
tribution of fortnightly rations. Beginning on Novem- 
ber 5, at the Agency’s request, the curfew was lifted for 
six hours during the day to distribute rations. 

Arab staff was required to get work permits; some 
Agency vehicles were damaged during the fighting and 
others were seized by the occupying troops. These fac- 
tors, and the loss of spare parts, tires and batteries 
through looting, delayed the movement of personnel and 
supplies. But by November 15 rations were available for 
every refugee. 

The Agency’s clinics in each of the UNRWA camps in 
the Strip were rapidly re-established, but special services 
such as maternity and child welfare clinics could not be 
re-established until mid-December. 

It will take some time to re-establish the Agency's 
full education program in the Gaza Strip, according to 
the special report. Some of the schools were looted by 
the refugees, some of the teachers dispersed, and trans- 
portation for teachers and pupils was disrupted. The 
Israel authorities decided to screen the teachers—100,- 
000 of them, all refugees—and announced their inten- 
tion of reviewing the curriculum. Arrangements were 
made to open the first four grades in the elementary 
system on December 10 and to build up the full educa- 
tion program gradually. 

The Vocational Training Centre was reopened by 
mid-November, though only as a workshop for produc- 
ing immediate necessities. Normal functioning will be 
resumed as soon as practicable. 

The Agricultural Training Centre has ceased to func- 
tion. Meanwhile, a small skeleton staff is harvesting the 
produce and planting new crops. The produce is being 
given to the hospitals. 


Che occupation of the Gaza Strip resulted in a num- 
ber of civilian casualties among the refugee and local 
populations. The exact number of dead and wounded 
is not known, but the Director has received lists from 
reliable sources showing 140 refugees killed in Kahan 
Yunis and 103 at Rafah. Forty-eight were killed be- 
tween November | and 20 in various other places. 

There were no public disturbances directly affecting 
the Agency’s work in Jordan, Lebanon and Syria during 
the period covered by the special report. Nevertheless, 
UNRWA operations in Jordan and Syria had to be cur- 
tailed somewhat due, in part, to security restrictions and 
to the blackout and, in part, to the fact that it was con- 
sidered advisable to limit the international staff tem- 
porarily to personnel responsible for basic services. 
Those services have been maintained. 

The Palestine refugees, whether in Gaza or elsewhere, 
regard themselves as wards of the United Nations. 
For eight years their standards of living have been 
dictated by the size of the voluntary contributions of a 
few Member States, which has meant an expenditure 
of less than $30 a year on each refugee. 

Now that the recent crisis has focused world atten- 
tion on Near Eastern problems and sharpened apprecia- 
tion of the need to solve them, the special report de- 
clares, Members of the United Nations should be aware 
that unless adequate contributions are made and paid 
on time, even the meagre services provided so far will 
have to be cut, bringing extreme suffering to some 
900,000 people. 





Renewed Action on Israel Withdrawal 
(Continued from page 21) 


Lieut.-Col. Nelson said he had been able to travel 
freely throughout the area. He also reported that, apart 
from some groups of local inhabitants who had been 
taken out of the Gaza Strip for questioning, there was 
no evidence of mass deportation. The migration of 
inhabitants out of the Gaza area to Jordan appeared 
to be continuing, however, despite proclamations to 
forbid this, just as it had during the past years. Reports 
were received that the migration was in both directions 
by paid guides. The lack of good news media, except 
by word of mouth, continued to produce rumors in the 


area, 
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Secretary-General’s Statement 


on Israel Withdrawal 


\ HEN, on December 21, the General 

Assembly continued its consideration 
of the Anglo-French complaint on the 
treatment of their nationals in Egypt, the 
Secretary-General replied to certain ques- 
tions raised during the Assembly's dis- 
cussion. These included points regarding 
the withdrawal of Israel’s forces from 
Egyptian territory; destruction in Port 
Said; allegations of demolitions carried 
out by Israel in the Sinai peninsula and 
Israel’s policy in that area. 

With regard to the withdrawal of 
Israeli troops Mr. Hammarskjold recalled 
that the last of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions relating to withdrawal of forces 
from Egypt called for compliance 
“forthwith” with the Assembly’s previous 
requests. As of December 21, the Secre- 
tary-General said the position was as 
follows: “On December 1, the represen- 
tative of Israel informed the Secretary- 
General by letter that on the morning 
of 3 December Israeli forces would be 
removed from ‘a wide belt of territory 
(about fifty kilometres) in proximity to 
the Suez Canal along its’ entire 
length. This withdrawal has been 
confirmed by General Burns, and ele- 
ments of the United Nations Emergency 
Force immediately entered this area, 
although progress in it has been impeded 
because of minefields and destroyed 
roads. 

“On 11 December, the representative 
of Israel informed the Secretary-General 
that ‘Israel was now ready to effect 
further withdrawals in the Sinai penin- 
sula, to enable the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force to extend its occupation 
eastward,’ and invited a meeting between 
the Commander of the United Nations 
Emergency Force and the Israeli General 
Staff to discuss arrangements to this 
effect. 

“General Burns met with General 
Dayan, the Israeli commander, on the 
morning of 16 December. General Dayan 
informed General Burns that according 
to his instructions the Israeli forces were 
to be withdrawn from the Sinai penin- 
sula at the approximate rate of twenty- 
five kilometres per week during the 
‘next few weeks.’ General Burns recalled 
to General Dayan that the Israelis were 
expected to withdraw behind the armis- 
tice lines as rapidly as possible. He felt 
sure that the rate mentioned would not 
be acceptable to the Secretary-General. 

“Specific arrangements presented at the 
same time provided for the withdrawal 
of Israeli forces on 18 December to 
Misfaq on the El Qantara-El Arish road, 
and to Bir Gafgafa on the Ismailia-El 
Auja road. The Israelis stated that on 
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the road from Suez to Elath they had 
already withdrawn to Sudr el Heitan, In 
each such withdrawal, the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force contingents would 
advance to within five kilometres of the 
Israeli positions. In the Suez Gulf coast 
region, the Israeli forces were to with- 
draw from Sudr on the morning of 19 
December, with a UNEF detachment mov- 
ing promptly forward to take over the 
oil well installations at that place. The 
specific withdrawal arrangements for the 
18th and 19th of December were accept- 
ted by General Burns. 

“Subject to further discussion and in 
addition to the above withdrawals, it 
was assumed as a tentative arrangement 
that within a week the United Nations 
Emergency Force would move forward 
approximately another twenty-five kilom- 
etres on roads eastward from the Canal, 
and also to Wadi Firham on the Suez 
Gulf coast. It was agreed that a ‘re- 
connaissance party’ of UNEF would pro- 
ceed immediately to El Arish to obtain 
information regarding the billeting and 
other requirements of UNEF preparatory 
to its entry there. 

“It was estimated by my military ad- 
viser, General Martola, and his military 
aides, that the pace and schedule for the 
Israeli withdrawal reported to General 
Burns by General Dayan on 16 Decem- 
ber would mean that from four to six 
weeks might elapse before the withdraw- 
al would bring Israeli forces ‘behind the 
armistice lines,’ as required by the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly. 

“The assumption by General Burns 
that the pace of withdrawal proposed by 
General Dayan would be unacceptable to 
me was confirmed to a member of the 
Israeli delegation on 17 December. 

“Specific Israeli proposals for with- 
drawals of their forces beyond what was 
agreed upon on 19 December were pre- 
sented the same day to General Burns. 
In substance, they provided for a further 
withdrawal of only some twenty kilo- 
metres along the main roads, General 
Burns informed General Dayan that 
these proposals were inadequate. On 20 
December I informed the representative 
of Israel that this schedule of withdraw- 
al, which had no completion date, was 
inconsistent with the intention of the 
resolutions of the General Assembly and 
unsatisfactory. The representative of Is- 
rael informed his Government to this 
effect.” 


New Withdrawal Proposal 


The Secretary-General then informed 
the Assembly that the Israeli representa- 
tive had that day presented him with a 


new withdrawal proposal which super- 
seded that of December 19. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold added: “This envisages that 
the remaining Israeli withdrawal will 
take place in two phases. In the first 
phase, no Israeli forces would be ‘west 
of El Arish’ after the first week in Janu- 
ary, although Israeli occupation of Sharm 
el Shaikh and Tirana would continue. 
The details of this phase of the with- 
drawal are to be worked out in another 
meeting between General Burns and 
General Dayan. The second phase would 
involve full Israeli withdrawal, under- 
stood to mean behind the armistice lines, 
at an unstated date. 

“Despite the difficulties encountered by 
the United Nations Emergency Force in 
its advance into the Sinai peninsula, re- 
sulting from mine fields and destroyed 
roads, some limitations in communica- 
tions and transport and the nature of the 
terrain, the force is prepared to move 
forward at whatever pace may be re- 
quired by a rapid Israeli withdrawal be- 
hind the armistice lines as envisaged by 
the General Assembly.” 


Other Questions 


With regard to questions concerning 
the withdrawal of French and British 
forces from Egyptian territory, the Sec- 
retary-General stated that this withdrawal 
was “in a very late phase” and did not 
call for any specific comments from him. 
[The Anglo-French evacuation of the 
Port Said area was completed on De- 
cember 22. 

In connection with a question concern- 
ing destruction in Port Said, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said that, so far, he had no 
specific information on that point. 

As to the question of the extent of 
demolition in Sinai, the Secretary-Gener- 
al referred to a letter from the represen- 
tative of Israel, circulated to delegations 
during December, in which the Israel 
Government had given assurances that no 
demolition would take place in Sinai. The 
Secretary-General said he had no exact 
information on the extent of any past 
demolition. Again, he said, he was not 
in a position to comment on the alleged 
atrocities practiced on the Arab popula- 
tion in the Sinai area. 

With regard to the Gaza Strip and the 
Israeli policy there, the Secretary-General 
said reports would soon be circulated on 
the present state of affairs and develop- 
ments under the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency in Gaza. Finally, he 
said, he had no specific information to 
give with regard to the policy of Israel 
in this area. 
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United Nations-Eg ypt Agreement R egarding Clearance of ‘Suez Canal 


Exchange of Letters Dated 
January 8, 1957, between 
Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold and Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Fawzi 


From Mr. Hammarskjold to Mr. Fawzi 


I have the honor to refer to the request 
of the Government of Egypt for assist- 
ance of the United Nations in arrange- 
ments for clearing the Suez Canal. 

In accordance with the authority which 
has been granted to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by the General Assembly, and on 
the basis of preliminary exploration and 
negotiation, I am in a position to advise 
you that the United Nations would be 
prepared to assist the Government of 
Egypt by undertaking the operation nec- 
essary for the speedy clearance of the 
canal. The general plans for this assist- 
ance would be elaborated in consulta- 
tion with the Government of Egypt and, 
when approved by the Government, im- 
plemented under the instructions of the 
Secretary-General. The Secretary-Gener- 
al would be authorized by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt to carry out the task as 
a matter of priority as effectively and 
expeditiously as practicable with freedom 
for him to use the equipment available 
which he finds necessary for the opera- 
tion. 

It is envisaged that the United Na- 
tions would conduct the clearance opera- 
tion through contractual arrangements 
with private firms which would have the 
primary responsibility for the work un- 
der the direction and control of the 
Secretary-General and his special repre- 


General Assembly Resolution on Hungarian Problem 


Resolution of January 10, 1957 
(A/Res/449) 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions on 
the Hungarian problem, 

Reaffirming the objectives contained 
therein and the continuing concern of 
the United Nations in this matter, 
received the report of the 
of 5 January 1957 


Having 
Secretary-General 
(A/3485), 

Desiring to ensure that the General 
Assembly and all Members of the United 
Nations shall be in possession of the 
fullest and best available information re- 
garding the situatior created by the in- 
tervention of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, through its use of armed force 
and other means, in the internal affairs 
of Hungary, as well as regarding develop- 
ments relating to the recommendations 
of the General Assembly on this subject, 

1. Establishes, for the above-men- 


sentative. Such sub-contractual arrange- 
ments as may have to be entered into by 
the prime contractors in order to expedite 
the work would be subject to the approv- 
al of the Secretary-General. 

The undertaking would be regarded 
as a United Nations enterprise, and its 
personnel would be under obligation to 
discharge their functions and regulate 
their conduct solely in the interests of 
the United Nations. In keeping with the 
United Nations responsibilities, the ves- 
sels would fly the flag of the United 
Nations in place of their national flags. 
The property and persons engaged in 
the clearance operation (including the 
contractors, sub-contractors and their per- 
sonnel) would, in view of their United 
Nations character, be covered by the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the United Nations to which 
Egypt is a party, in so far as it may be 
applicable mutatis mutandis. In the appli- 
cation of the aforesaid Convention, the 
United Nations shall pay due regard to 
any representations made by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt in so far as it is con- 
sidered that effect can be given to such 
representations without detriment to the 
interests of the United Nations. 

As the clearance of the canal has to 
be completed with the utmost speed and 
effectiveness, the United Nations, in con- 
sultation with the Egyptian Government, 
will take all measures required in order 
to avoid unnecessary damage to persons 
and property. It is understood that the 
United Nations would not incur responsi- 
bility for possible damage to Egyptian 
ships lying in the canal from such activi- 
ties as it considers necessary to speed the 
clearance of the canal. It would also be 


tioned purposes, a special committee 
composed of representatives of Australia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Tunisia and Uruguay, 
to investigate, and to establish and main- 
tain direct observation in Hungary and 
elsewhere, taking testimony, collecting 
evidence and receiving information, as 
appropriate, in order to report its findings 
to the General Assembly at its present 
session, and thereafter from time to time 
to prepare additiona: reports for the in- 
formation of Members of the United 
Nations and of the General Assembly 
if it is in session; 

2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Hungary to co- 
operate in every way with the Commit- 
tee and, in particular, to permit the Com- 
mittee and its staff to enter the territory 
of Hungary and to travel freely therein; 

3. Requests all Member States to as- 
sist the Committee in any way appro- 
priate in its task, making available to it 
relevant information, including testimony 
and evidence, which Members may pos- 


understood that the United Nations 
would retain the rights of a salvor in 
respect of vessels or property salvagea 
in the course of the clearance operations, 
other than vessels and property of the 
Government of Egypt. 

The United Nations will, of course, 
keep the Government of Egypt currently 
and fully informed of the progress of the 
operations, and the Government will, I 
am sure, render all such assistance as 
may be required by the United Nations 
for this task. 

If the points set forth in this letter are 
acceptable to the Government of Egypt, 
this letter and the reply of the Govern- 
ment will be considered as constituting 
an agreement between Egypt and the 
United Nations, effective from the date 
of the reply. 


From Mr. Fawzi to Mr. Hammarskjold 


I have the honor to refer to your letter 
of January 8, 1957, in which you have 
been so good as to inform me that the 
United Nations would be prepared to 
assist the Government of Egypt by under- 
taking the operation necessary for the 
speedy clearance of the Suez Canal, and 
I have the pleasure to advise you in the 
name of the Government of Egypt of its 
full agreement on, and acceptance of, 
the terms of your letter. You may rest 
assured that the Government of Egypt 
will give its fullest cooperation and as- 
sistance to the operation. 

The Government of Egypt agrees, 
furthermore, that your letter and this 
reply will be considered as constituting 
an agreement between Egypt and the 
United Nations. 


sess, and assisting it in securing such in- 
formation; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to 
render the Committee all appropriate as- 
sistance and facilities; 

5. Calls upon all Member States 
promptly to give effect to the present and 
previous resolutions of the General As- 
sembly on the Hungarian problem; 

6. Reaffirms its request that the Secre- 
tary-General continue to take any initia- 
tive that he deems helpful in relation to 
the Hungarian problem in conformity 
with the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations and the resolutions of the 
General Assembly. 

The sponsors of this resolution were: 
Argentina, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, El 
Salvador, France, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, 
Spain, Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


UNITED NATIONS 


FEBRUARY 18-MARCH 8 Ecosoc: SUBCOM- 
MISSION ON PREVENTION OF Dis- 
CRIMINATION AND PROTECTION OF 
Minorities. Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 18-APRIL 19 TRUSTEESHIP COUN- 
CIL: STANDING COMMITTEE ON PETI- 
TIONS. Headquarters. 

The committee examines petitions 
and makes recommendations to 
the Trusteeship Council. 


FEBRUARY 25 Ad hoc COMMITTEE ON 
SUNFED (Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development). 
Headquarters. 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 8 Ecosoc: POPULA- 
TION COMMISSION. Headquarters. 


MARCH 4-6 Ecosoc: CouNcIL ComMmiIT- 
TEE ON NGO’s. Headquarters. 


MARCH 5-7 COMMITTEE ON SOUTH-WEST 
AFrRica. Headquarters. 


MARCH 14-MAY 1 TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. 
Headquarters. 
Nineteenth session. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 
ci. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION, COMMITTEES, AND SUB- 
COMMITTEES, Headquarters. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


FEBRUARY 5-8 INLAND TRANSPORT CoM- 
MITTEE: GROUP OF EXPERTS ON IN- 
LAND WATERWAY POLICE REGULA- 
TIONS AND SIGNALS. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 7-8 ELECTRIC Power CommMiTtT- 
TEE: WORKING PARTY ON STATISTICS. 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 11-12 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS: STUDY GROUP ON 
PROTOCOL APPLICATION, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 11-15 CONSULTATION ON WATER 
POLLUTION. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 13-15 INLAND TRANSPORT Com- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON LEGAL 
Questions (International Automobile 
Insurance Card). Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 18-19 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS: TEAM OF EXPERTS 
ON POTATOES. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 18-22 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE: WORKING PARTY ON PREVEN- 
TION OF ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 
Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 20-22 COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS: Ad hoc WORKING 
PARTY ON CONSUMPTION. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 1 Ad hoc WORKING 
ParRTY ON Gas PROBLEMS. Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 1 INDUSTRY AND Ma- 
TERIALS COMMITTEE: WORKING PARTY 
ON AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Ge- 
neva. 


MARCH 4-8 INLAND TRANSPORT COMMIT- 
TEE: Group oF CusTomMs EXPERTS. 
Geneva. 
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MARCH 11-15 CoaL COMMITTEE: Group 
oF EXPERTS ON PRODUCTION AND 
CoaL STATISTICS WORKING ParTY. 
Geneva. 


MARCH 18-22 CoaL COMMITTEE: COAL 
COMMITTEE AND COAL TRADE Sus- 
COMMITTEE. Geneva. 


MARCH 18-22 INDUSTRY AND MATERIALS 
COMMITTEE: Ad hoc WORKING PARTY 
ON CONTRACT PRACTICES IN ENGI- 
NEERING. Geneva. 


MARCH 25-29 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 
STATISTICIANS: WORKING GROUP ON 
GENERAL ECONOMIC CENSUSES. Ge- 
neva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND FAR EAST 


FEBRUARY 15-21 INLAND TRANSPORT CoM- 
MITTEE. Bangkok. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


FEBRUARY 11-16 TRAFFIC AUTHORITIES 
OF CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Honduras. 


FEBRUARY 18-28 COMMITTEE ON ECo- 
NOMIC COOPERATION IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA, Guatemala. 


Fourth meeting. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Lo 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 9 GOVERNING Bopy 
AND ITS COMMITTEES. Geneva. 
134th session. 


MARCH 11-23 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE. Hamburg. 


MARCH 18-23 JOINT ILO/WHO COMMIT- 
TEE ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH, Geneva. 


MARCH 25-APRIL 5 COMMITTEE ON FORCED 
LaBor. Geneva. 


MARCH 25-APRIL 6 COMMITTEB OF EX- 
PERTS ON THE APPLICATION OF CON- 
VENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Geneva. 


Twenty-seventh session. 


FAO 


FEBRUARY 4-9 SpEcIAL CouNCcIL Com- 
MITTEE ON METHODS OF ELECTION. 
London. 


FEBRUARY 12-15 Desert Locust CONTROL 
CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE. Addis 
Ababa. 


FEBRUARY 18 FAO/IDF INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION ON MILK AND MILK 
Propucts. Brussels or Paris. 


FEBRUARY 18-22 FAO/ECE StrupDY Group 
ON VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND PRE- 
VENTION OF ACCIDENTS, Geneva. 


FEBRUARY 18-23 MEETING ON CONTA- 
Glous PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CATTLE. 
Khartoum. 


FEBRUARY 20-MARCH 6 TRAINING CENTRE 
IN DYNAMICS OF FISH POPULATIONS. 
Lowestoft. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1 Ad hoc COMMIT- 
TEE ON ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 
OF FAO. Rome. 


MARCH 4-6 FAO/ECE STUDY GROUP ON 
THE APPLICATION OF MACHINERY TO 
Forest Work. Geneva. 


MARCH 4-16 COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 
Rome. 


Seventh session. 


MARCH 7-8 COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS 
WITH INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Rome. 


MARCH 7-15 FAO/ECE TRAINING CENTRE 
FOR TIME-STUDY EXPERTS IN For- 
ESTRY WorK. Zurich. 


MARCH 11-15 Ad hoc INTER-GOVERN- 
MENTAL MEETING ON WHEAT AND 
Coarse Grains, Rome. 


MARCH 18-29 COMMITTEE ON COMMODITY 
PROBLEMS. Rome. 


Twenty-eighth session. 


MARCH 25-29 MEETING OF FAO WoRK- 
ING PARTY ON MEDITERRANEAN PAs- 
TURE AND FoppER DEVELOPMENT. 
Tel Aviv. 


MARCH 28-29 MEETING OF THE EURO- 
PEAN COMMISSION FOR THE CONTROL 
OF Foot AND MoutsH Ditsgzase Com- 
MISSION, Rome. 


MARCH TEAK SUBCOMMISSION. Bandung. 


MARCH’ AsIA-PACIFIC FORESTRY COM- 
MISSION. Bandung. 


Fourth session. 


MARCH SUBCOMMISSION ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL RESEARCH OF THE EUROPEAN 
COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE. Paris. 


Third session. 


FEBRUARY 4 SuB-GROUP OF NGO’S ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
BASES OF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTAND- 
ING AND COOPERATION. Paris. 


FEBRUARY 5 COMMITTEE SET UP BY THE 
FIFTH CONFERENCE OF NON-GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Paris. 


Second Meeting. 


FEBRUARY 6 WORKING PARTY OF NGO’S 
ON SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN AREAS OF 
RAPID TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND 
INDUSTRIALIZATION. Paris. 


FEBRUARY 7-8 - WORKING PARTY OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD ON HUMAN RIGHTs. 
Paris. 


FEBRUARY 22 COORDINATION COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY WORK 
Camps. Paris. 


FEBRUARY 27-28 SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD SET UP TO 
CONSIDER DRAFT COMMENTS TO BE 
FORWARDED TO THE (TRUSTEESHIP 
CounclL. Paris. 





The following United Nations publications are suggested for readers who wish more background informa- 
tion on articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publica- 
tions are obtainable from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency publications may 
be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the headquarters of the agency. Almost all 
publications may be purchased by visitors at the bookshop in United Nations Headquarters. 


KOREA’S CHANGING PATTERN 


REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND 
FISHERIES IN SOUTH Korea. 4/4 
pages and seven appendices. Pub- 
lished by Columbia University 
Press, New York City and by Ox- 
ford University Press, London 
Toronto, Bombay, Karachi, Cloth- 
bound. Price: $8.75. 


During 1952 and 1953 eleven ex- 
perts selected by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization made field trips 
throughout the provinces of South 
Korea. This book is the report of what 
they saw and their recommendations. 


UNKRA IN ACTION. 30 pp. Available 
from United Nations sales agents. 
Price: 30¢, 1/6, Sw. fr. 1.20. 


A pictorial story of UNKRA’s aims 
and achievements in South Korea. 


REBUILDING EDUCATION IN THE ReE- 
PUBLIC OF Korea. 22/ pp. Published 
by Unesco, Paris. Price: $1.75, 
10/6, 500 Fr. fr 


Report of a mission which spent six 
months in Korea studying ways in 
which the Korean Government might 
achieve a reorientation of the method 
and content of education. Three chap- 
ters on the cultural background of the 
Korean people precede a full dis- 
cussion of the specific problems to be 
solved. Special chapters are devoted to 
vocational and fundamental education. 


Each year the Agent General of 
UNKRA submits an annual report on 
the work of the Agency to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The 
following is a listing of these reports 
since UNKRA Came into being in 1951. 


Report of the Agent General for 
July 1, 1955—June 30, 1956. 34 pp. 
Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.25. 


Report of the Agent General for 
September 1, 1954—June 30, 1955. 27 
pp. Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 


Report of the Agent General for 
October 1, 1953—September 1, 1954 
37 pp. and maps. Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. 
fr. 1.50 


a2 


Report of the Agent General for 
September 15, 1952—September 30, 
1953. 29 pp. Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 
1.20. 


Report of the Agent General for 
February 1951—September 15, 1952. 
Sl pp. Price: S50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Addenda to the report of the Agent 
General. 8 pp. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw. fr. 
0.50. 


Third addendum to the report of the 
Agent General. 17 pp. Price: 20¢, 1/6, 
Sw. fr. 0.75. 


APPEAL FOR FUNDS TO AID 
PALESTINE REFUGEES 


The work of UNRWa in Palestine is 
described in the annual reports of the 
Agency’s Director to the General As- 
sembly. The following is a listing of 
those reports. 


Annual report of the Director, July 
1, 1955—June 30, 1956. 41 pp. Price: 
3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


Annual report of the Director, July 
1, 1954—June 30, 1955. 37 pp. Price: 
40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


Special report of the Director, July 
1954—June 1955. 11 pp. Price: 15¢, 
1/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


Annual Report of the Director for 
July 1, 1953—June 30, 1954. 35 pp. 
Price: 30¢, 2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 


Annual report of the Director for 
July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953. 27 pp. 
Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


Special report of the Director, July 
1, 1951—June 30, 1952. 1 p. Price: 
10¢, 9d., Sw. fr. 0.40. 


Annual report of the Director, Jul) 
1, 1951—June 30, 1952. 48 pp. Price 
50¢, 3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Annual report of the Director, July 
1950—June 1951. 48 pp. Price: S0¢, 
3/9, Sw. fr. 2.00. 


Special report of the Director, July 
1950—June 1951 6 pp. Price: 10¢, 
9d., Sw. fr. 0.40. 


Interim report of the Director. 31 
pp. Price: 25¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


WMO BULLETIN. Quarterly. Published 
by WMO, Geneva. Price: annual 
subscription—Sw. fr. 4.00; single 
copy—Sw. fr. 1.00. 


The following issues of the Bulletin 
contain articles about the International 
Geophysical Year 1957-58; January 
and April 1955; January, April, July 
and October 1956. 


SCIENCE AT WORK IN THE THA! JUNGLE 


ACTIVITIES OF FAO UNDER THE Ex- 
PANDED TECHNICAI ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM, 1954-1955. 99 pp. Pub- 
lished by FAO, Rome. Price: $1.00, 
5/. 


Report by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization on the progress of its 
technical assistance projects through- 
out the world during 1954-1955. 


FAO Memo. Monthly Newsletter. 
Available free from FAO, Rome, or 
FAO, United Nations, New York. 
Articles on FAO’s work in Thailand 

appear in the issues of September 1954, 

January and June 1955 and February 

1956. 


DEVELOPING ATOMIC ENERGY FOR 
MANKIND’S BENEFIT 


STATUTE OF THE INTERNATIONAI 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY. 45 pp. 
Publication No. IAEA/CS/13. 
Price: 25¢, 1/3, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


Constitution of the new Internation- 
al Atomic Energy Agency as adopted 
by the Conference on the Staute held 
at United Nations Headquarters, Sep- 
tember 20 to October 26, 1956. 


THE New Atomic AGE. 40 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1956.1.22. Price: 25¢, 1/9, 
Sw. fr. 1.00. 

What is atomic energy and what are 
its uses; what is the United Nations 
role in the establishment and future 
relationship with the International 
Atomic Energy Agency are explained 
in simple, easy-to-read language. The 
text is illustrated with numerous ori- 
ginal drawings. 
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SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana ‘S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 

Melbourne 
Victoria. 
AUSTRIA 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte 

CAMBODIA 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 14 
Avenue Boulloche, Pnom-Penh. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto 
CEYLON 

lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago 
Libreria Ivens, Moneda Casilla 205, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co, Lid., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 

Trejos tlermanos, Apartado 1313, San José 
CUBA 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, la Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Alsina 500, 


University Press, Carlton N.3, 


Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 


Praha 1, 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgoard, Ltd., 
havn, K 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Libreria Dominicana 


Norregade 6, Koben 


Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “la Renaissance d Egypte,” 9 Sh 
Adly Pasha, Cairo 
EL SALVADOR 
Manvel Novos y Cia., la. Avenido sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjokouppo, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel 
sinki 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Kaiserstrasse 49, Frankfurt 
Main. 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 
GREECE 
Kauffmann 
Athénes. 
GUATEMALA 
Sociedad Econémico Financiera, Edificio Briz, 
Despacho 207, 6a Av. 14-33, Zona 1, Guate- 
mala City. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathon Road 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and New Delhi. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 
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One of the most important obstacles in the Suez Canal was removed when the United 


Nations salvage fleet lifted and removed a damaged section of the El Ferdan 
bridge. Floating cranes lifted the wrecked span of the bridge, separating it from its 
moorings, and lifted it to the bank of the Canal. (See story of clearance on page 17.) 





